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“A LITTLE CHILD SHALL LEAD THEM.” 


BY A. E. WINSHIP, EDITOR. 


This prophecy has never been fulfilled, and 
there is reasonable hope that after the lapse of 
thousands of years the opening of the twentieth 
century is beginning to see its fulfillment. 

From the dawn of religious tradition and his- 
tory up to 1900 years ago the boy played a vital 
part in the crises of civilization. 

At the dawn of traditional history a bit of family 
jealousy gave Abel the influence of a martyr, and 
through all the ages a warning sign has been hung 
out on the walls of the church. 

Abraham’s faith, upon which the Jewish religion 
was largely founded, was demonstrated by the side 
of his beloved son. 

The direct establishment of the Jewish people 
was in Jacob, whose episode with his brother de- 
veloped a situation in the family life that would 
hardly pass in good society to-day. 

Joseph’s place in history is due to his boyhood 
experience with jealous brothers. 

Moses would not have led the children of Israel 
out of Egypt but for an incident in his babyhood. 

David’s establishment of the kingdom of Israel 
would not have been but for his development of 
skill on the playgrounds of his native land. 

The part played by Daniel’s noble, pure, heroic 
boyhood is universally known. 

The birth and boyhood of Jesus of Nazareth 
and his famous expression, “Suffer the little chil- 
dren to come unto me and forbid them not,” mag- 
nified childhood beyond description. 

From earliest tradition the boy had played a vi- 
tal part in the progress of the world. There had 
been in these crises a boy who was to be immor- 
talized in history and literature as the symbol of 
projected efficiency. 

But somehow the religions of the world became 
entangled in theology, in logic, in argument, in 
creeds, and the child disappeared, even in the Epis- 
tles and with the apostles. 

Once or twice there has been an attempt to re- 
instate the child, but even Pestalozzi, Froebel, and 
Rousseau did little more than make a beginning 
with the improvement of the formal teaching of 
the schools. 

If I read the signs of the times aright, the child 
is once more being enthroned, and is leading us, 
all of us, into the light, and it does not seem too 
much to say that we can even now see the pur- 
pling of the dawn of that day of which the prophet 
spoke when he said with the glow of enthusiasm: 
“And a little child shall lead them.” 

For the first time, the soul of a child is. placed 
above the greed of Mammon. It seems incredible 


that 1900 years of Christianity could have passed 
before any nation should have snatched the child 
from the jaws of destruction in field, mine, and 
factory. 

It has always been good citizenship, good 
morals, and good Christianity for men to live like 
princes, provide wife and children with every lux- 
ury of home and college, and support churches and 
Christian missions out of the blood money earned 
by the children of widows and unfortunate fathers. 
It has been good for men to pray for the king- 
dom of God to come on earth, while in their fac- 
tories and mines they were making cripples, 
breeding tuberculosis, and producing physical 
conditions that debauched the morals of children. 

But the change is coming. A child at labor no 


longer means eight, or ten, or even twelve years. 
We have almost universally raised the significance 
to fourteen, and in all highly enlightened states to 
sixteen. 

The heights have not yet been reached, but that 
which has already come to be is as far above any- 


thing that was twenty years ago as a rainbow is 
above a thunder cloud for beauty. 

It is not alone from the terrors of vicious phases 
of toil that we are saving the boys and the girls, 
but we are saving their health and their lives in a 
multitude of ways. 

A hundred thousand dollars were expended in 
New York to reveal to a quarter of a_ million 
people the ways in which we are making it safer 
for a woman to bear children, saner for a child to 
be born, and make his rearing and ‘education 
wiser, 

In Chicago that same exhibit, and as much 
more, at a cost of $50,000, was presented to half a 
million people, 

The little child is also leading men and women 
of wealth in their benevolences. In this new cen- 
tury the change has come. When the nineteenth 
century ended the churches were spending infi- 
nitely more on memorial windows for the dead 
than on the skilful teaching of the Bible to the chil- 
dren. Then the churches not only did not sup- 
port the Sunday schools, but squeezed the pennies 
from the children for other phases of church 
glory. Now skilful superintendents are employed 
for Sunday schools, and in some cases all teachers 
are paid, and only those with certificates of fitness 
are employed. 

When this century dawned benevolence meant 
memorial buildings, monuments, and tablets, col- 
leges and universities for young men and women, 
never anything for children but asylums. To-day 
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there areesfvetl great WFolindations, Funds, and 
Boards, each with millions at command, and all 
are focused for children. The little child is lead- 
ing the ‘multi-millionaire in his philanthropy. 

All at once the world is protecting children from 
commercial greed, is helping women to be wise 
mothers, is guarding children from all sorts of 
physical enemies, and guiding them so that they 
may escape death in infancy and worse than death 
in youth, but we are going farther than that and 
are magnifying their best intellectual life. 

The child is at last also leading the school. He 
is teaching us what to teach him, and when and 
how. 

Educational psychology has been written from 
the point of view of the logic of philosophy, and 
even much of child study has been written by men 
who were highly impatient if a real child inter- 
rupted their meditations on child study. They 
would have a panic if a child laughed at the wrong 
time or in the wrong place. 

At last we are getting some real psychology of 
childhood from persons who love children who are 
not angels and enjoy them when they are not an- 
gelic. 

Jacob Riis and William R. George, Ben Lind- 
sey and John Gunckel, Jane Addams and Jane Day 
are teaching us more about flesh-and-blood chil- 
dren in city and country than all the educational 
psychology that has ever come out of university 
libraries or questionnaires about children, because 
these noble men and women know children and 
love them as children, and the more real they are 
the better they love them. 

Children have led us to a children’s room in li- 
braries and to open shelves, so that they do not 
have to use a library card as a lottery ticket, with- 
out even a guess as to what will come to them. 

For 1900 years education meant the suppres- 
sion of play. Now we are expending millions to 
provide for it, inspire it, and direct it. 

Tom Johnson, who recently died in Cleveland, 
said: “Let my monument be some place for chil- 
dren to play. I would sooner have the children 
play above the place where my body lies than to 
have a hundred costly monuments.” 

I wonder if our monuments to the dead will not 
sometime be as absurd in the eyes of our grand- 
children as are the epitaphs of our grandfathers 
in the New England churchyards? 

Are not marbles better for children who are 
alive than for men and women who are long dead? 
Never mind if the thought does shock us. I 
could no more step on a grave than my grand- 
mother could have fondled a mouse, a spider, or a 
snake, but little girls now play with mice and ad- 
mire the skill of spiders and the beauty of snakes, 
and little children may lead us to a sane use of 
cemeteries. Ten years ago there was a thousand 
times as much money invested in cemeteries for 
our fathers as in playgrounds for our children, 
and ten thousand times as much was expended in 
supervising the monuments of the grandfathers as 
in supervising the play of the grandchildren. 
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Nor has the world stopped with the industrial, 
physical, intellectual, and social uplift of children 
and youth, but it has entered the moral realm in 
a wholesome, efficient, and noble manner. 

The hobo and hoodlum boy have disappeared 
from most cities. . There are, three notable ex- 
amples: Denver,.Toledo, ané Los Angeles have 
eliminated the boy hobo and the boy hoodlum. 
Everyone knows that Ben Lindsey and the juve- 
nile court have accomplished it in Denver, that 
John E. Gunckel and the newsboy scheme have 
done it for Toledo, but no one can name a man 
or woman who has done it for Los Angeles, for 
the schools as a whole and the various school of- 
ficers as leaders have reduced the number of 
troublesome boys to one-fourth the former num- 
ber, and they are not one-fourth as_ troublesome. 
All this has come about by letting the children 


lead us in our provision for them and care of 
them. 
But there are more specific evidences that 


the children are leading us. We have provided 
day nurseries because neglected children called for 
them. We have purified milk, keep it cool, and 
serve it fresh because children need it so. We are 
spending large sums on school physicians, school 
dentists, and school nurses because the children 
need them. We send the dependent and the neg- 
lected to private families instead of to institutions 
because the little ones need mothering rather than 
military superintending. 

And the children are repaying us a thousand- 
fold. Mayor Brand Whitlock of Toledo in a 
magazine article has said that the utter elimination 
of party politics, graft, etc., in that city was due in 
no small measure to the reaction of the better boy 
life of the city upon the manhood life of the city. 

The farmer life is being entirely made over by 
the boys. The Grange, the Farmers’ Institute, 
and kindred organizations are being transformed 
by the Boys and Girls’ Agricultural Clubs. All 
superstition as to planting on certain phases of 
the moon, as to the hollow-horn disease, and kin- 
dred follies are being eliminated by the boys, and 
science is superceding superstition. 

~The boys are teaching the fathers the value of 

breeding in stock, fruit, and grains, and are bring- 
ing them to testing corn before planting, to know- 
ing the soils, and the skilful treatment thereof. 
School boys are breaking records everywhere. 
The great awakening is in the South, where one 
hundred school boys averaged raising 133.7 bush- 
els of corn to the acre. Several raised more than 
200 bushels, and one raised 228.7 bushels. These 
are the mere suggestions of what is to be found in 
every state in the Union in some phase of indus- 
trial, educational, social, and moral progress. 

Men of means and men of brains, men of cul- 
ture and men of conscience are being led by the 
children, so that life means more and one’s effort 
counts for more in the uplift of humanity. 
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V HARRIET BEECHER STOWE. 


BY R. W. 


The Beecher family made a notable and endur- 
ing contribution to American life and letters, and 
won for itself a well-deserved and lasting renown. 

Three of the family achieved eminence,— 
Catherine, as an educationist; Henry Ward, as a 
preacher and lecturer; and Harriet, as an author- 
ess. 

Harriet, whose centennial is being widely ob- 
served throughout the country, was born in Litch- 
field, Conn., June 14, 1811. Her early training 
was in her elder sister’s school, and between her 
graduation and her marriage she was a teacher in 
that school in Hartford. 

In 1836 she was married to Professor Calvin E. 
Stowe, at the time connected with Lane Theo- 
logical Seminary in Cincinnati. For the first few 
years of her residence in the West, it would seem 
that her thoughts turned fondly to the East, to its 
persons and traditions. So when she essayed au- 
thorship it was with “The Mayflower,”—a study of 
the Pilgrims. 

But, without any consciousness of it at the time, 
her life beside the Ohio was preparing her for 
quite a different task than eulogizing the men and 
women of the Mayflower. Kentucky, just across 
the river from her home, came to exclude the 
vision of Cape Cod. She had been born and nur- 
tured in a free state; her home as a young wife 
was in another free state. But Kentucky was one 
of the numerous slave states, its traditions and 
customs entirely different from those of her for- 
mer or present home. Without any other bias 
than the bias for freedom, which was hereditary 
with her, she studied the bondman’s situation un- 
til her pity overleaped all restraints, and she spoke 
at last that word for the enslaved in “Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” that probably was more imfluential in 
breaking his shackles than any other single influ- 
ence in the land. 

It is not necessary at this time ‘to stir up the 
embers of an old strife which agitated the nation 
so long and so disastrously, but which to-day is 
happily extinguished. The correctness or incor- 
rectness of the subject-matter of this remarkable 
book, whether the portraits of its characters were 
true to life or not, whether the emphasis was 
rightly placed or not, is not here under considera- 
tion, and need not be. But as a mere matter of 
historical interest the circumstances attending the 
publication of this book may be thought of, espe- 
cially as no other American work ever had as wide 
a circulation, or as many readers. 

Mrs. Stowe had returned East, and was living in 
Brunswick, Maine —the seat of Bowdoin College 
—when she wrote her masterpiece. It first ap- 
peared as a serial in the National Era of Wash- 
ington. It was written not with any mercenary 
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motive; all she ever received for her ten-months’” 
work was $300. Nor was it written as a bid for 
literary fame. It was written simply “as a relief 
to that impulsive desire to do something for the 
cause of the bondman’—so the author herself in- 
forms us. 

When the Boston publisher suggested that the 
work be put into book form there was no dream 
on his part or hers that it would ever have the suc- 
cess it had. Its theme was painful, and the world 
was not calling for any such theme. Professor 
Stowe is reported to have said to his wife: “It is a 
very unpopular subject, and I doubt if the book 
has a large sale. I shall be abundantly satisfied if 
you get enough out of it to buy a new silk dress.” 

But what were the facts? Ten thousand copies 
were sold the first ten days ; 300,000 the first year. 
Eight power-presses running day and night were 
needed to keep up with the demand; 1,000,000 
copies were sold in this country, and 2,000,000 in 
foreign lands. It was translated into forty foreign 
tongues. A_ beautifully engraved resolution of 
gratitude to the author was sent to her with the 
signatures of 562,448 Englishwomen. Macaulay, 
Dickens, Kingsley, Jenny Lind,  Frederika 
Bremer, the Earl of Shaftesbury, sent her their 
gratitude. “George Sand,” the eminent French 
woman of letters, reviewed it enthusiastically for 
the Parisian journals. Nothing like it had ever 
been accorded an American book. Uncle Tom 
and little Eva and Topsy were known well-nigh 
everywhere. 

Mrs. Stowe reached high-water mark with 
“Uncle Tom’s Cabin,” but none of her many sub- 
sequent publications ever approached that mark. 
Much was expected from “Dred—a Tale of the 
Dismal Swamp,” but it was grievously disappoint- 
ing when measured by the former work, as it was. 
During a delightful visit to Italy she wrote “Agnes 
of Sorrento,” which is a pretty picture of Italian 
life, and yet it is counted among the ephemera of 
literature. “The Minister’s Wooing,” “Old Town 
Folks,” “Pink and White Tyanny,” “My Wife and 
I,” had each more or less of merit, but they have 
receded to an obscure shelf. Mrs. Stowe also 
wrote some very pretty poems, but she is not 
thought of to-day as a poet any more than Emer- 
son. 

It is chiefly in the literature of emancipation and 
philanthropy that Mrs. Stowe has place to-day, 
and from that place of prominence and usefulness 
she can never be dislodged. As a woman of cul- 
tivation and generous sympathies, as a woman 
who had a supreme message to her time, she rests 
safely in the hearts of her countrymen for all the 
days. 
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THE EDUCATIONAL PROBLEM. 


BY A. E. DODD, 


North Bennet Street School, Boston. 


This institution is unique, in that it maintains 
public school standards and connections, bring- 
ing in the accumulated wisdom and influence of 
the city at large; and also settlement activities 
which offer especially valuable opportunities for 
the study of educational problems. 

The great educational reformers, Rousseau, 
Pestalozzi, Herbart, and Froebel, looked to 
psychology to determine not only the method, 
‘but also the aim, of education. This aim was 
variously stated as “the harmonious development 
of all the powers” of the child, “personal culture,” 
“self-realization,” and left to the psychologist the 
problem of determining the specific character of 
education. Very early in the history of manual 
training in this country it fell under the influence 
of this theory of the province of psychology. But 
with the progress of time, the ideal of personal 
culture has been largely modified or replaced by 
that of efficiency. According to this aim, edu- 
«ation concerns itself with preparing for life 
rather than in cultivating all the powers of the 
child. The study of what man has to do, particu- 
larly the study of the social organization into 
which he must fit, has come to be conceived as 
the proper method of determining the purpose of 
education. On this basis the mere fact that a 
child possesses a capacity is no reason that the 
school should aim to develop it. On the con- 
trary, many capacities, since they bear no rela- 
tion to social life as at present constituted, may 
well be let alone. If there is to be education in 
-constructive work, it must be because there is a 
social rather than a psychological need for it. 

Cultural imperatives and psychological investi- 
gations alone are ‘insufficient; a science of educa- 
tion rests on the basis of social and economic 
progress and demands. Until this basic truth is 
clearly recognized, no science of education can be 
formulated. 

Changing social conceptions and resulting re- 
form movements need to be studied in relation to 
the fundamental forces which are producing the 
visible social change; and the chief factor in 
modern social, political, and educational problems 
is the “industrial factor,” because industry is the 
determining factor in fixing the conditions of liv- 
‘ing, working, playing, associating, resting. 

Social progress has always been vitally and in- 
timately connected with modifications in the 
methods of doing the world’s work. The char- 
acter, ideals, customs, beliefs, and training of the 
people suffer gradual, but important, transforma- 
tion as an inevitable result of new work, new dis- 
cipline, and new experience, which exert silent, 
but constant, pressure upon every member of the 
group. The progress of peoples through the 
hunting, pastoral, and agricultural stages pro- 
«duced new ideals and customs, and a multitude of 
social, political, military, commercial, and reli- 
gious changes. In the last century and a half in- 


dustrial evolution has transformed the social life 
of western people. Rural life, isolation, the do- 
mestic system of industry, non-specialized work, 
are replaced by urban life, interdependence, the 
factory system, and minute subdivision of labor. 
These changes in industry are distinctly and in- 
evitably reflected into the home, social, and po- 
litical life of the community. New laws, new 
governmental forms, modified relations between 
husband and wife and between children and par- 
ents, new social imperatives, and new relations 
between different social classes are the visible 
fruits of industrial transformation; yet the prob- 
lem is not to prevent industrial and social change, 
but to reduce the friction which necessarily ac- 
companies it; not the preservation of the old in 
fact, but the adaptation of social, political, ethical, 
and educational ideals and methods to the unique 
conditions produced by industrial advance. 

The meaning and scope of such terms as 
morality, law, justice, liberty, patriotism, and 
nation change with the world’s progress. In like 
manner are the meaning and scope of education 
changed. 

After an era of extraordinary economic 
progress, outrunning all other forms of develop- 
ment, the conflict between the inertial force of 
established institutions, customs, and legal dog- 
mas, and the pressure of a new social and work- 
ing environment becomes a striking sociological 
phenomenon and presents an _ intricate social 
problem. The patched-up condition of the 
American school curriculum, the contradictory 
decisions of the courts of law, and the widely dif- 
fering codes of morality of the present era are, 
in no small measure, due to the antagonism be- 
tween traditional forms and _ standards which 
were conceived before the industrial era was 
ushered in, and those forms and standards which 
are being developed under the stern pressure of 
to-day’s unique economic and social relationships. 
Both reformers and reactionists have been too 
prone to appeal to authority, class prejudice, and 
superficial manifestations, and the resultant con- 
fusion has obscured the real situation and re- 
tarded the calm investigation of social forces. 

The proper function of an organized school 
system, as well as of a political or a legal system, 
is one which constantly changes to fit the shifting 
social and industrial conditions of the country and 
of the time. The work of formal education has 
been broadened not merely because of the grow- 
ing intricacy and complexity of human life and 
industry, but also because the educational func- 
tions of other institutions, such as the home, the 
shop, and the home playground, have dimin- 
ished in importance by reason of industrial 
changes. 

It is a difficult problem to determine precisely 
what changes in educational aim will best fit pres- 
ent social conditions. The only hope of a solution 
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lies in study of economie and social conditions. 
Here is the vital contribution which our settle- 
ment activities make to our educational theory. 
It is evident that we shall have no scientific con- 
trol of human life to take the place of our in- 
herited social habits and unconsciously acquired 
standards until we can control the environmental 
conditions under which these habits are re- 
formed and readjusted and new standards are 
acquired. Those conditions are many of them 
just those which are met in the congested quar- 
ters of our cities. The standards and social 
habits that control property must be brought 
face to face with the effects of these habits and 
standards. They must be*so placed that the re- 
lation of the method of business and industry to 
the life of men and women and children can be 
felt in its human consequences. It is this con- 
fronting of human accepted procedure with the 
human profit and loss that must work the funda- 
mental change, and it is here that the settlement 
may accomplish what no other organ of the com- 
munity can. 

The setting of the problem determines the facts 
which come to light. 

In illustration, the presentation of the social 
situation which inspires our program of indus- 
trial training is of interest. From the point of 
view of the skilled trades there is a scarcity of 
skilled workmen, and industrial education is sup- 
posed to mean the supply of this need. Such a 
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program does not interest itself in the educatiom 
of the unskilled workman. He needs no espe- 
cial training for the facility which he gains in a 
few weeks in tending a machine. But he needs, 
from the point of view of his own life, an educa- 
tion that will help him to fill out the poverty of 
his factory activity, and his need for this educa- 
tion is much greater and much more imperative 
than is the demand for the training of the skilled 
laborer. Organized labor will not be keenly 
cognizant of his demands. He is not himself 
aware of what his need is; it is the neighbor who 
is vividly aware of his misfortune. It is the one 
who meets him coming a mere boy from the ma- 
chine, half deadened by the monotony of the task, 
and exasperated with the boredom of it all, the 
prey of an unhealthful craze for diversion and ex- 
citement, who follows him along the deadening 
process to helpless specialization which makes 
him a part of a machine, and, eventually, of the 
scrapheap into which he goes with the machine 
when both are worn out. 

The social perspective has been too much lack- 
ing among teachers of manual training; but con- 
fronting the economic and social conditions of a 
typical congested district with initiative and 
psychological and teaching experience, it should 
be possible to accomplish something on the 
problem of bringing educational ideals and 
methods into relation with present-day life. 





CHARITIES AND CORRECTION. 


THINGS SAID AT THE BOSTON CONVENTION. 


Jacos Rus:— 

In 1900 we had 361,000 dark, sunless, un- 
ventilated rooms in New York, rooms in which 
you could not have raised a potato plant, be- 
cause a plant wants light and air, but in which 
the boys and girls who are to rule America’s 
metropolis in the coming days were growing up, 
if they do grow up. For ten years now the land- 
lords have been cutting windows in these rooms 
under orders of the tenement house department. 

Ten thousand deaths from tuberculosis every 
year in New York, 30,000 being led to the 
slaughter, 5,000 pain-wrecked children with mis- 
shapen limbs in New York’s tenements, victims of 
bone tuberculosis; 100,000 white-faced little ones 
waiting their turn, our doctors tell us. 

It is the job of social workers to see to it that 
all people know the crying shame of the slum 
tenements, that they may get into the fight 
against avarice and greed and so help abolish this 


ulcer on the national life. 
7 


A. J. McKetway, Southern States Child Labor 
Committee :— 


Prior to the last census, the number of women 


and children employed in industries outside of 
agriculture in Southern states was comparatively 
insignificant. Following the Civil war there was- 
a rapid development of the public school system 
in that section, which gave the means of employ- 
ment to thousands of educated and cultured 
women of the South who had been left in direst 
poverty. The women teachers of the South 
formed a teaching force superior, in all that makes 
the teacher’s life successful and her influence en- 
during, to that of any other section. 

The census of 1900 shows that in Pennsylvania 
alone there were employed in other occupations 
than agriculture, 101,218 children under sixteen 
years of age—more than those of North Caro-- 
lina, South Carolina, Georgia, Alabama, Florida, 
and Mississippi combined—and there were ten 
thousand more children under sixteen years of 
age employed in Pittsburg alone than in all of 
the cotton factories of all the Southern states 
combined. Even to-day, fewer women over 
sixteen years of age are employed in the 
Southern cotton mills than in the New England 
mills. 

While the standards of legislation for the pro- 
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tection of women and children are confessedly 
lower in the Southern states than in the North, 
the need for such protection has been correspond- 
ingly less up to the present time. Manifestly, the 
great work of child labor reform is yet to be 
done in the Southern states—the bringing up of 
the standard of legislation to fourteen years for 
day work and sixteen for night work, the shorten- 
ing of the hours for women and children, the 
application of the law to industries not now 
within their scope, and the enforcement of the 
law by a sufficient number of inspection officials, 
together with the adoption of an adequate certifi- 
cate system furnishing proof of the ages of the 
children employed. We also need more com- 
pulsory school attendance laws in the South, as 
well as the juvenile court system and juvenile 
reformatories. 

While nearly all the Southern states have a 
provision that the earnings of a married woman 
shall be controlled by herself alone, that is only 
a reluctant and delayed recognition of her pres- 
ence in industry. Alabama, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Louisiana, South Carolina, and 
Tennessee all have laws requiring employers to 
provide seats for female employees. Texas sim- 
ply prohibits the employment of women in bar- 
rooms, and North Carolina has no provision for 
the distinct protection of women in industry. 

—p——. 
W. H. Atiten, New York:— 

Health can be bought only by educational cam- 
paigns. Buying health means buying lots of out- 
doors for adults as well as children. A com- 
munity whose adults are deprived of fresh air 
where they work and sleep and play will not buy 
fresh air for its children. 

—_—l——_ 

“Story Telling a Primitive. Instinct,’,.was..the 
title of an address by SéumaS MaeManus,+ who 
has just come to this country from the moun- 
tains of Donegal, Irelarid: MacManus ° capti- 
vated his audience by his story of “Jack and the 
King Who Was a Gentleman.” 

“IT think all the world needs a revival of story 
telling, and that America needs it especially,” he 
said. The flavor of childhood in the soul is the 
salt of life. If you make your children know the 
story-teller in childhood, your young men will 
‘be unacquainted with the police magistrate. 

neiatinaee 
Rev. WasHineron Giappen, D. D., Columbus, 

Ohio :— 

An idea prevails that the chief function of the 
church is to prepare for another world, not to 
make a better world of this. Between organized 
Christianity, so far as the Protestant churches 
are concerned, and organized charity there has 
‘been too wide a separation. Christian work has 
‘been one thing, and social work quite another. 

Now it seems to me that the program of Jesus 
does not contemplate any such separation be- 
tween religion and philanthropy. There can be 
no justification in these days for an institution 
calling itself a church which is not pledged with 
its resources, loyalty, and enthusiasm to the work 
of helping the weak, defending the oppressed, 
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comforting the sorrowing, and lifting up the 
lonely. The time is past for any religion that 
means less than this. 

Some of the churches are caring for the people 
who are neglected and suffering and without 
bread, but the church as a whole is not conscious 
of its supreme responsibility, and is not working 
with any definite purpose to meet it. The church 
as a whole must envisage the problem as a 
whole by a united and systematic effort. All 
religious people might then come. together— 
Jew and Gentile, Protestant and Catholic—to 
meet this human need. It would give life to the 
churches. 
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SOME SCHOOL CHANGES. 


BY SUPERINTENDENT JOSEPH ROSIER, 


Fairmont, West Virginia. 





Since the former generation great changes 
have taken place in our social organization and in 
our modes of living; and nowhere have these 
changes produced more marked effects than in 
the management, the activities, the occupations, 
and the maintenance of the home life. Under 
the old order the home was largely a co-operative 
institution, producing within its own precincts 
the food for family consumption, manufacturing 
clothing material, which was _ converted into 
garments by the members of the family, and fur- 
nishing all necessary labor for home _ support. 
The very conditions therefore made the homes of 
a former generation the most effective agencies 
for training boys and girls in what are now known 
as* the manual and household arts. The boys 
in the old-time home had certain definite duties 
to perform, such as feeding pigs, or calves, or 
colts, or cutting kindling for the kitchen fire. His 
sleds, his Ball and bat; his swings and all other 
things with which he played must be made by his 
own hands. The modern boy in town has no 
animals to feed or look after as a rule, and his 
playthings are made in some distant factory. 

The case of the modern girl in town is almost 
as bad. Spinning is a thing of the misty past. 
The sale of factory-made clothing for girls and 
women is increasing rapidly from year to year. 
The cellar with its supply of home-canned fruits 
and home-made jellies and jams is gradually dis- 
appearing as the quantities of factory-prepared 
food of this sort increase. Each year the 
modern steam laundry with its rapidly improv- 
ing equipment and cheaper service is supplant- 
ing the home laundry. The bakery is supplying 
the home with bread and pastries, and in many 
homes to-day the art of baking, which was com- 
pulsory in the homes of a former generation, is 
almost a lost art. But it is not worth while for 
me to go further in enumerating the changes 
that have taken place in the occupations and 
activities of the home. 

The recital of these facts, which can be ob- 
served by anyone, brings us face to face with one 
of our pressing educational problems. As long 
as the home was a_ co-operative community in 
which the members of the family got all needed 
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training in the manual and household labor, and 
of producing all food material as well as pre- 
paring it for the table, and of manufacturing and 
making into wearing apparel clothing goods, 
the school could fittingly devote itself to that part 
of education that depends upon books. The 
schools of a former age were places of intellectual 
training and culture alone. They taught Greek, 
Latin, philosophy, history, and literature largely, 
with some little science from the standpoint of 
mental culture. I am not among those who in 
any sense would condemn the old schools for 
bringing their training within these limitations. 
They were meeting fully and well the social re- 
quirements of the community at that time. It is 
no cause for wonder that in the midst of the 
marvelous evolutions of our social and home life, 
and the consequent changing conceptions of edu- 
cation, the devotees and practitioners of educa- 
tion as a means of culture only, should with 
great reluctance grant admission of ultilitarian 
forms of training into the modern school 
curriculum. We cannot take time to consider 
whether the remarkable changes in the home are 
for good or ill. Whatever may be the attitude of 
those institutions that serve the public in only a 
limited sense, the public school system in all its 
departments, from the primary school to the 
university, must adjust itself to the changing con- 
ceptions and prepare to meet the social needs 
of the times. The spirit of modern education is 
best defined in the two thoughts: That education 
is preparation for. complete-living;.and that edu- 
cation is a preparation for social efficiency. The 
late Dr. Harris was wont to say that the school is 
not a part of life, as another has said, but it is life 
itself. Guided by these dominant notes, the 
modern public school is seeking to adjust itself 
to community needs. This means no less em- 
phasis upon those things which contribute the 
character, culture, and refinement, but it does 
mean a more intensive study of the traditional 
studies, and the elimination of such things as ex- 
perience shows to be of little value, and the addi- 
tion of training in those subjects that have a di- 
rect bearing upon home life, community life, 
citizenship, and the extremely practical and ever- 
present problem of making a living for one’s self 
and family. The school subject formerly known 
as domestic science has widened in its applica- 
tion until it may more properly be known as the 
applied household arts, including the art and 
science of cooking, textile manufacture, and the 
art of sewing, housekeeping and house furnish- 
ing, household sanitation and ventilation, house- 
hold economics and accounts, and home nursing 
and the care of the sick. Onerous and burden- 
some as it was, the matrons and the daughters 
of the old-time home found its work and occupa- 
tions invigorating and wholesome to both body 
and mind. Some one has said that the curse of 
modern household work is that it is “stale, -mo- 
notonous, and lifeless, mere drudgery. May it 
not be true that this is largely so because women 
are not bringing to bear their mental abilities upon 
household problems; that they are not studying 
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the cause and. effect as applied to domestic prob- 
lems? A celebrated painter was once asked what 
he mixed his paints with, and he replied: “With 
brains, sir.” I take it that the most valuable re- 
sult that will come from the discussion of house- 
hold problems will be the application of intelli- 
gent thought to the questions of home life. 
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SMALL COLLEGE VERSUS UNIVERSITY. 
[From Harper’s Magazine.] 


The tendency of modern institutions, then—if 
we disregard their distractions—is to make bread- 
winners, to fit men to earn money.’ State univer- 
sities are necessarily of this character, and the in- 
fluence upon all institutions which compete with 
them is strong. Size itself almost irresistibly 
drives this away. The revolution, indeed, seems 
to have gone from one extreme to the other, and 
as the old system had little place for men who 
sought technical training, the new system has but 
scant place for those who desire learning for its 
own sake. In fact, the old system outlasted the 
period of its greatest usefulness, and when the 
change came offered but slight resistance to new 
methods. 

It is becoming evident, however, that the 
change has gone too fare, and that there were 
some features of former methods worth preserv- 
ing. The country is too large and the demands 
of society are too complicated to be served by 
any single system. One of the greatest mis- 
fortunes in the education of a nation, John Stuart 
Mill said, would be the establishment of uniform- 
ity under the name of unity. There is room in 
this great country for institutions of every kind, 
and an increasing need that different colleges turn 
their attention in different directions. Moreover, 
the new system is beginning to disclose some de- 
fects. Classes are so large that there is compara- 
tively little individual training, and at the same 
time the compensation of teachers is so low that 
the profession no longer draws into its ranks its 
due proportion of talent. While such condi- 
tions prevail it is inevitable that college and uni- 
versity work throughout the country should be 
marked as it is by lack of seriousness. 

It is for these reasons that at Amherst, for ex- 
ample, the movement has arisen which seeks in 
some respects to return to the old purposes of 
education. History can be taught better than 
ever before. We have far ampler means for in- 
struction in democracy and the principles of gov- 
ernment, while the need for unyielding moral 
standards in public opinion was never greater. 
It is proposed, therefore. to make the moral 
character of the student the first purpose of the 
college; to teach concentration and application, 
making the college work real as work in a busi- 
ness or profession is real; to give individual 
training of the best character; and to create an 
environment “of ‘vivid intellectual : life, a current 
where yielding shall be easy and resistance hard. 
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HOW TO ELEVATE THE AVERAGE SCHOOL. 
BY E. J. GOULART. 


Many public school teachers are confronted 
with the problem of having a school made up of 
children unable to produce anything distinctive 
and lacking proper interest in their work. 

The first thing to do is to arouse their native 
interest. To a few this would seem to be easy, 
but we area composite nation, with immigrants 
from all countries and races. One section of a 
community may be composed mainly of sons of 
beautiful Italy;. another section is occupied by 
descendants of romantic France; still another by 
sons of proud Germany; while intermingled with 
these we find faithful sons of the Emerald Isle. 
These are all Americans, who, leaving behind 
them all their ancient prejudices and manners, 
receive new ideas from the new modes of life, 
the new government they obey, and the new rank 
they hold. 

We may say, and truthfully, that the American 
is a new man who acts on new principles; there- 
fore he has new ideas and forms new opinions. 
What can be better than to go to work in our 
own way to solve our problems? Suppose that 
we must look to Europe for light, to what part 
shall it be? There is a tie which binds us, first 
of all, to England, but it has long become evi- 
dent that we cannot ever be a mere transplanted 
England, nor will we copy France or Germany. 
But we will choose from all civilization that 
which suits our needs. 

England herself borrows from Germany and 
France, and it would be absurd to suppose that 
we, a far more mixed nation, should not borrow 
what suggestions we need wherever we can find 
them. The more we need to learn, the more it 
is our duty to judge for ourselves under whose 
teaching to put ‘ourselves. 

The question now comes, what shall we do? 
What is better than to let the average man try to 
educate the next generation of his race and leave 
the world better for his existence? Teach every 
man to think and work out life’s problems in his 
own way. That should bé the aim of all school 
education. 

How shall we apply the foregoing to the public 
system of education in such a way that it will ele- 
vate the average child? First, we will select the 
best reading material we can find, and place it 
within reach of every child. We are forming 
collections of art that they may teach art; libra- 
ries, to learn from the books; and trade schools, 
to prepare the boys and girls for life’s work. 


The means of self-training have increased very 


rapidly within less than half a century all over the 

country, and we must use our own judgment in 

making these efforts for national improvement. 
The teacher should endeavor to create an in- 
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terest in these efforts by taking the pupils into the 
blacksmith’s and tailor shop, to the factories and 
machine shops to observe the various forms of 
work. This should be followed by readings, se- 
lected from the writings of the best authors who 
have written on these subjects. In this way the 
pupils will be given a chance to compare indus- 
tries and help to make their choice of life’s work. 
When the pupil has become interested he will de- 
velop certain distinctive characteristics which will 
mark him as a new man, With the understand- 
ing of these characteristics his work will become 
alive and stand for a personality to the teacher. 
Place books on subjects within easy reach, and 
encourage his efforts to develop his powers. In 
this way America wars against the ignoble, and 
slowly and patiently is laboring towards the top 
of civilization. 

We need a nation of self-confident men and 
women who will hold their way though a thou- 
sand critics fail te comprehend their aim. 
The American who fails to hold his appointed’ way 
becomes an outcast. He loses all the inspiration 
which is the share of all who truly breathe the air 
of liberty. He should even be ready to face the 
battles of life. “Fields are won by those who be- 
lieve in the winning.’ What can be more grati- 
fying than the knowledge of having led one soul 
into the light? This is the reward of the earnest 
teacher. He lives with his pupils, shares their 
joys and sorrows, and rejoices in their triumphs. 


~~. , _— 
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RESTRICTED OUTLOOK. 
BY JOHN DEWEY. 





Unless the teacher has opportunity and occa- 
sion to study the educative process as a whole, 
not as divided into eight or twelve or sixteen 
parts, it is impossible to see how he can deal ef- 
fectively with the problem of the complete devel- 
opment of the child. The restriction of outlook 
to one limited year of the child’s growth will in- 
evitably tend in one of two directions: either the 
teacher’s work becomes mechanical, because prac- 
tically limited to covering the work assigned for 
the year, irrespective of its nutritive value in the 
child’s growth; or» else local and _ transitory 
phases of the child’s development are seized upon 
—phases which too often go by the name of the 
interests of the child—and these are exaggerated 
out of all due bounds. Since the newer studies 
give most help in making this excessive and sen- 
sational appeal, these studies are held responsible 
for the evils that subsequently show themselves. 
As a matter of fact, the cause of the difficulty lies. 
in the isolation and restriction of the work of the 
teacher which practically forbids his considering 
the significance of art, music, and nature study in 
the light of continuity and completeness of 
growth.—Educational Situation. 





I look to the diffusion of light and education as the source most to be relied on for 
ameliorating the condition, promoting the virtue, and advancing the happiness of man. 


— Thomas Jefferson. 
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PROPER SCHOOL FURNITURE FOR THE CHILD. 


BY ELLEN 


LE GARDE, 


Providence, R. I. 


The needs of the growing child are daily given 
more attention by educators, and especially by the 
medical fraternity. These are the days of the 
school doctor and nurse and of the school dentist. 
The fresh-air school is established to care for one 


class. School games, school baths, and special 
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1. 
attention to school architecture are other indica- 


tions of the trend of professional and of public 
thought. The child is the adult of the near fu- 
ture, and society is awakening to the fact that it 
has a vital interest at stake in each child, even 
though it may be a neighbor’s or a stranger’s 
child. Pauperism and dependency must be pre- 
vented on the one-hand, and on the other the child 
must be made as efficient a memher of the com- 
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munity as possible. So medical inspectors caré 
for his health, dentists look after his teeth, and 
school oculists look after his eves, The terrible 
effects of spinal curvature have long been recog- 
nized. Medical opinion had held the poor postures 
so often seen in the schoolroom as responsible, 


and going back of the child in placing responsibil 


ity have laid the blame in most cases upon the 
furniture which the child has been compelled to 
use for several hours a day. For half a century 
pleas have been made for better furniture, and for 
eign governments have even appointed commis- 
sions to draw up specifications for ideal school fur- 
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niture. Numerous attempts have been made to 


supply the need, but inertia and the fact thai 
school buildings are often built by politicians and 
not by school men have made progress slow, and 
thrown the manufacturers into a pessimistic atti 
tude. What is easiest to sell rather than what is 
best for the child has affected school furniture. 
The needs of the child may be briefly stated. 
He must be comfortable—in other words, eaca 
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4. 
child must be fitted. Children in a schoolroom 


may vary in age several years, may vary in 
height not inches but feet, may differ in weight by 
a hundred pounds, and vary widely in diameter of 
body. There are other variations, also, which can 
be detected only by sper i] are ch ldren « f the 


same standing height may have very different sit 
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ting heights. Accordingly, chair and desk must 
be capable of independent adjustment in height. 
It follows, also, that the relative distance of chair 
and desk must be variable, likewise. Given a 
desk and chair properly adjusted in both particu- 
lars, there still remain questions to be answered. 
Is the working surface ample and properly de- 
signed for written work? More important still, is 
the desk capable of such adjustment that in study- 
ing and freehand drawing the book, or papers, 
mav be held at such an angle that there will be no 
need of stooped shoulders and strained eves? Ts 
the child able to sit in an easy and hvgiere posi- 
tion while conning his lessons or drawing? Ts the 
desk so constructed that this position is the 
easiest, most natural one? Moreover. can the 
child make his own adjustments easily, quickly, 
and quietly, as needed? 

The relative distance of desk and chair are 
technically known as zero. plus, and minus dis 
tanee. Some instructors advocate ai movable 
Jesk and an ordinary chair not fastened to the 
floar to accomplish this. Rut this is an imnracti- 
eable means of accomnlishing the ends desired. 
Tn the first nlace. the chair is not adijustahle in 
heicht.:and it is not nossihle to have chairs at 
hand that will he snited to all punils. Tn the sec- 
and place. in public schoolrooms where forty to 
fiftv, or more.-pupils. must be seated, movable 
desks and chairs would he 2 constant cause of dis- 
order, as anyone knows who has tried the exneri- 
ment when obliged to make use of temporarv 
quarters. Under conditions as they must be in 
public schools. fixed seats are a necessity, even if 
each nunil could be furnished a chair exactly right 
in height. 

The so-called adjustable furniture at present on 
the market is so only in height. Here and there 
an attempt has been made to secure some other 
adiustable features. but they seldom compass all 
needs and often carrv with them positive faults. 
\ wrench has to be used, the desk cover is di- 
vided. the construction is unsuited to the hard 
conditions of schoolroom use, the desk cannot be 
opened, plus and minus adjustment is secured, but 
no variation of slant, or, perhaps, the reverse— 
there is adjustable slant but no plus and minus ad- 
justment. To secure all adjustments in one desk, 
—height, plus and minus, distance, variable slant, 
open lid instead of unsatisfactory open front, 
good position of ink-well, as well as durable con- 
struction and sound mechanical principles, at a 
reasonable cost. is a difficult task that has at last 
been accomplished. 

The cuts shown with this article are from the 
experimental model of one of three solutions of 
the problem. The desk as made commercially is 
much better in appearance and has been subjected 
to severe and continued use without defects de- 
veloping. Three positions of the cover are shown, 
the zero, plus, and minu The child can vary the 
distance of the desk in precisely the same way. that 


a drawer is pulled out or pushed in. ‘This enables 
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him to suit conditions to the work or his bodily 
need. The stout child needs more room, the thin 
child less. During the study period the child 
should assume an easy upright position with book 
held at such an angle to the line of vision that 
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there will be no eye strain, no stooped shoulders, 
no contracted lung cavity. The adjustable slant is 
necessary to enable him to study in this ideal po- 
sition. The position becomes the natural one for 
him to take when the furniture allows. Under or- 
dinary conditions he will bend over his desk, de- 
velop round shoulders, strain his eyes because of 
the acute angle at which the line of vision strikes 
the paper of the printed page, and check the 
proper use of the lungs because of the cramped 
position. When he attempts to draw, the object 
at which he looks will be seen at one angle, the 
paper, unless this adjustable slant is available, will 
be at a widely different angle, and the result will 
not be satisfactory. Artists alwavs avoid the dif- 
ficulty by using a drawing-board held at an angle 
similar to that of the object or use an easel. For 
certain lines of work there is sometimes an advan- 
tage to be gained by throwing the top of the desk 
up horizontally, converting it into a flat-topped 
table at which the pupil may stand. 

The chair needs attention as well as the desk. 
We have already spoken of the need of easy ad- 
justment in height. The seat should have a 
proper slope so that the tendency to slide forward 
may be checked, but at the same time this slope 
should not be excessive, or the forward edge 
pressing upon the under part of the thigh will 
cause the feet to “go to sleep” or lead to other 
discomfort. The lower part of the back of the 
child should tend to press firmly against the lower 
part of the back of the chair. The curve of the 
chair back should support the small of the child’s 
back, and the upper part of the back of the chair 
should support the back just below the shoulder 
blades. In other words, the chair back should 
press evenly and comfortably against the back of 
the child. 

[he tendency at present seems to be to spend 
nearly all the building appropriation upon the 
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structure itself. Heating, plumbing, and ventila 
tion, blackboards, and other integral parts of the 
building have come into their own in modern com- 
munities. But the furniture for teachers and pu- 
pils gets what is left, and is generally bought when 
the last dollar is in sight and iron clad economy 
must be exercised. The best for the money in 
hand is the standard then. Some foresight and 
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planning earlier would have made it possible to 
give the sanitary and hygienic equipment of the 
building the first consideration; the economy 
might then be exercised toward some details in 
the construction of the building that would not 
make it necessary to save on the items that vitally 
affect the health and working power of the 
child. 

















SAN FRANCISCO STREET SCENE. 
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PLAYGROUND EQUIPMENT, EAST ORANGE, N. J. 


There has been but little expended for addi- 
tional equipment during the year, but all has been 
kept in perfect repair, and several rope swings 
have been replaced by drop forge steel ones. In 
every change the aim is to replace with some- 
thing that shall be as nearly indestructible as 
possible. 

One running track, one-fifth mile; one baseball 
diamond; one football field; seven tennis courts; 
two basket ball courts; one volleyball court; two 
children’s slides; eight teeter boards; three baby 
swings; eight children’s box swings; one giant 
stride; one sand box, holding ten tons; one pair 
jumping standards; one grandstand, seating 
1,800 people, equipped with two dressing rooms, 
20x40 feet; with shower baths and toilets— 


separate toilets for men and women; one shelter 
house, equipped with rest room and lavatory for 
women, toilets for girls, toilets for boys, room for 
caretaker; one rustic shelter near sand box; one 
Hag pole, 100 feet high, with two flags, one 20 x 30 
feet, and one 15 x 20 feet; ten flag poles twenty 
feet high; two drinking fountains; one girls’ 
gymnasium frame, including four swings, six 
traveling rings, four teeter ladders, two vertical 
ladders, two slanting ladders, two pairs of slant- 
ing poles, two sliding poles; one boys’ gymna- 
sium frame, including two incline ladders, two 
pairs of incline poles, two vertical ladders, two 
vertical sliding poles, two pairs of flying rings, 
six traveling rings, one horizontal ladder, two 
horizontal bars, one rope ladder, one climbing 
rope, two swings. 
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“HEROIC RESCUE IN WISCONSIN. 


The educational forces of Wisconsin have tri- 


umphed gloriously. A combination of misguided 
and vicious forces, in and out of the state, drafted 
a bill intended to dethrone educators and enthrone 
politicians. The bill was focused to humiliate 
educational specialists. 

It denied to the school officials, the superintend- 
ent, and the teachers of every city and town in the 
state the right to have any say, directly or in- 
directly, in the books to be used in the schools. 

For a third of a century there has been a wide- 
spread professional movement so to dignify and 
to magnify the office of superintendent that men 
of character and culture would make superintend- 
ency their profession. One important factor in 
in this movement to ennoble and professionalize 
this office has been the tendency to allow him to 
select the books with which to promote educa- 
tional progress in his schools. Thirty years ago 
books were largely selected by members of boards 
of education, often in defiance of the opinion of 
has been the 


the superintendent, but so rapid 


change that in scarcely any city in Winconsin 
will a publisher interview members of the board 
of education until he knows that the superintend- 
ent has no prejudice against his book. 
Superintendency in Winconsin has become a 
profession with scholarly men and women of high 


character in office. The politician and the near- 
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grafter have been almost entirely eliminated. 


Of course, this is distasteful to certain inter- 
ests, and like a flash out of a clear sky came a 
legislative scheme to debase the superintendency, 
to undo in an hour that which it had taken a third 
of a century to do by way of eliminating evil 
forces and promoting professionalism. 


So thoroughly and quietly had these forces 


been at work that their strength was not sus- 


pected, and busy superintendents and boards of 


education were attending to their own regu- 


lation duties while the evil was 


being 


worked out. Almost as suddenly as. the 


knowledge of the plot was revealed came 


the awakening of First 
of all came the independent action of Mrs. Mary 
D, Bradford, 


wrote to the representative and senators of that 


communitigs. 


superintendent of Kenosha, who 


section of the state this note:— 


“A bill for uniform text-books should be killed. It is 
not possible that any commission could select books 
that would be acceptable to all the schools of the state, 
and I feel and I believe that it is the belief of all the 
members of the Kenosha board of education that we 
should be allowed to use our own judgment in making 
up the list of text-books for Kenosha. Such a law 
would mean a change of text-books affecting every 
school in the state, and there is no reason to suspect 
that similar changes would not be ordered by the com- 
mission in the future. School boards in all parts of the 
state have gone on record as being opposed to the state 
usurping the power that is given to the school boards 
under the present laws, and they are opposed to any 
change.” ; 


Immediately the board of education of Ken- 


osha, the city attorney and other officials pro- 


tested to the legislature, and cities without num- 
ber followed until the atmosphere at Madison 
changed as by magic. 

There has been no instance in which educators 
of a state have asserted themselves so suddenly, 


so universally, so efficiently as in Wisconsin from 


June 1 to 10. 


educational 
had the 
as they had in Wis- 


We believe that in other states 


forces could be equally powerful if they 
courage of their convictions 
consin. 





o-+-@+-2 
SUPERINTENDENT R. K. BUEHRLE, 

After thirty-one years of eminently 
service as superintendent of Lancaster, 
vania, Dr. R. K. Buehrle retires from service, 
and the addresses and resolutions of the board 
of education on the occasion of his retirement 
were ardently appreciative. The president of 
the board, who has been upon the board for the 
thirty-one years, said in part:— 

“Well do I remember the animosity created 
when the question of electing a superintendent 
for our schools was first raised; how the directors 
of that time felt that it would be an innovation to 


faithful 
Pennsyl- 
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elect one person to superintend and look after the 
interest of our schools. Some even felt that their 
power and influence would be taken from them. 
On April 22, 1880, you were elected superin- 
tendent of our schools, with all power to re- 
organize and place them on a higher plane, and 
the results speak for thémSelves. Since that time 
great duties and responsibilities have arisen. “The 
schools and teaching force have more than 
doubled, and for the directors to manage, over- 
look, and carry out all the details of our schools 
would be out of the question. They simply could 
not do it.” 

Another member of the board has been in ser- 
vice twenty-eight years and another twenty-six 
years. I wonder where that record can be dupli- 
cated—a superintendent and one member of the 
board thirty-one years and two others more than a 
quarter of a century. Dr, Buehrle has been pro- 
gressive, often to the point of radicalism. He 
was one of Colonel Francis W. Parker’s cham- 
pions, and simplified spelling has no more ardent 
disciple than he. All the way between he has 
been intensely enthusiastic over some reform. 
It is always a cause for genuine sadness when 
such a man retires from active work. We have 
known him and have often been associated with 
him for twenty-six years. 

— $+ 90-090 —$—___—_ 
NOT IN TOMBSTONE INDUSTRY. 

One of the highest compliments paid the editor 
of the Journal of Education of late was in a sen- 
tence editorial in a Missouri daily paper: “The 
address of Dr. A. E. Winship last evening was 
not encouraging to the tombstone industry.” 

We have never been good on eulogies. We 
have tried to say the good things we have had to 
say of men and women while they are alive. 
There are men highly gifted in writing obituary 
notices. They are usually famous for their abuse 
of men who are alive. We go further than that, 
and regard money in monuments little short of 
sacrilegious. I would sooner have $10 spent for 
marbles for children to play with than $1,000 in 
marble above my grave. I would a thousand 
times rather have $100 worth of flowers given to 
urchins in the crowded streets of Boston than 
sent to my funeral. We are not in the tomb- 
stone or funeral wreath business so long as there 
are poor children who crave playthings and 
beautiful flowers. 





—* ‘= 
vw wr al 


CHANGES IN SUPERINTENDENTS. 

Twenty-six years have gone by since the edi- 
tor of the Journal of Education entered upon his 
duties and privileges. How many superin- 
tendents, think you, are now working where 
they were then? 

We name those that come to mind. There 
may be a few others. W. W. Cottingham had 
been at Easton, Pa., several years then; R. K. 
Buehrle was at Lancaster, Pa.; P. R. Walker 
was at. Rockford, Ill.; HH. L. Merrill was at 
Hutchinson, Minn.; J. M. Greenwood was at 
Kansas City; J. G. Edgerly had been some time 
at Fitchburg; R. E. Denfeld was just entering 
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upon his work‘at Duluth; and I think Charles W 
Cole was at Albany and R. R. Rogers at James- 
town, N. Y. 

Aiter making. as. close, an, estimate as can be 
made without having kept a specific record, it is 
entirely safe to “gay, pthat yin” these twenty-six 
years there have*been °20,000° changes in city, 
township, and ;berengh superintendeucies; jtb) say 
nothing of the thousands of changes in county su- 
perintendéneéies, 

OOO 
STUDENT DIABOLISM. 

it seems as though college students were more 
rowdyish this year than for many years. We 
have already referred to. a few instances, but two 
eminently Christian small colleges have enjoyed 
a unique distinction in ingenious student deviltry. 

In one instance a naked corpse was stolen from 
an undertaker’s establishment, taken to the col- 
lege chapel, and seated at the piano, and was not 
discovered until the students came to chapel ex- 
ercises. 

The other was a case where a skeleton was 
dangling from the beams, forty feet high, when 
the audience assembled in the gymnasium for 
baccalaureate exercises, which exercises had to 
be omitted, 

It is small comfort that in all cases the per- 
petrators of these deeds are discovered and ex- 
pelled. Of course they are discovered; that is 
what they do it for, and expulsion under such 
conditions is a coveted honor. 

Such fellows have no use for a college degree, 
and they have great use for a_ reputation. for 
deviltry. In their circle it adds materially to 
their prestige. Until there is a prison term ‘ora 
public spanking for these rascals, there seems to 
be no hope of eliminating college rowdyism. 


<@>+4+@-@>-0-+@ + 
> > 


. 4 
CHARACTER IN PROFESSORS. 

One of Yale’s professors was granted a divorce 
on grounds of “intolerable cruelty,” and his wife 
was granted $100,000 alimony and charge of the 
children. Report says that the university is to 
retain him as professor on the ground that it has 
never been the custom of the university to inter- 
fere with the private affairs of the professors. 
Scandals in college faculties have been disgraceful 
in the last three years, but every university up to 
this time has acted promptly when there was a 
public disclosure, but if Yale does retain this pro- 
fessor on the ground that the private life of the 
professors is no concern of the university, it will 
be the hardest blow thus far administered to 
higher education. The private life of a professor 
is of the utmost concern of all parents who send 
their sons and daughters away from home for an 
education. Teachers must be moral examples. 
No institution can retain a professor whosé moral 
character is smirchéd. Things may go on quietly 
without the knowledge of the trustees or the 
public, but when once the matter becomes known. 
there can be no excuse. Harvard, Johns Hop- 
kins, and Columbia have been betrayed by profes- 
sors of high standing, but the institutions did not 
hesitate a moment. Yale must not. 
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STRANGE WELCOME. 
I recently passed a church with these two 
notices printed on tablets in front of it :— 


EVERYBODY WELCOTFIE. 


NOTICE 


CHILDREN ARE FORBIDDEN TO 
PLAY ON THIS LAWN. 


And still people wonder why the church loses 
its hold of the boys and girls. 

What kind of an “Everybody welcome” is 
that? 





oe oe 
~~ 


SPELLING. 

Superintendent Herbert W. Lull, of Newport, 
R. L, is waging a vigorous crusade on the high 
school boys and girls born short on spelling. 

Whatever may be the shortcomings of pupils 
in the elementary grades, he believes that it is 
possible for every high school student to become 
a reasonably good speller. 

The high school faculty must give their stu- 
dents a test in spelling every week for the four 
years, and no student will receive a diploma who 
does not average seventy per cent. in these tests. 

This is certainly not an unreasonable require- 
ment. 

In one high school in the Middle West the head 
of the commercial department is made the 
spelling expert of the high school. He selects 
the list for the weekly test and follows up the 
students who fail. He also follows up the words 
missed, and every word missed reappears until 
no one misses them. 

There was never such a campaign for improv- 
ing the spelling as there is to-day. 

———+-¢+-$-2-¢-2—____—_ 
ATTRACTIVE SIGHT. 

In the city of Washington in May we saw as at- 

tractive a sight as has come our way in many a 
day. 
A bevy of girls were passing from their school 
to one in which they were to take their domestic 
science lesson, and their way lay through a school 
yard fully equipped with playground apparatus. 

With books in hand, walking naturally, they 
went up the steps to a “slide,” and exhilaratingly 
took a slide and went on their way. They were 
in groups of two, three, or four. They did not 
pause to consult or to give preference, but they 
were talking till they got there, and went on with 
their conversation when they had taken their 
slide. There was no delay in their walk, or seri- 
ous interruption to their talk. 


~~ == 
> 4 > 


NEW YORK CITY NORMAL COLLEGE. 


The New York City Normal College has made 
as significant a step in advance as any that has 
occurred in years. The course will be a full four- 
years’ college course, and no students will be ad- 
mitted without a full high school course. This 
puts them absolutely on a college basis. 
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FROM THE WEST. 

Still the movement goes on. Ten of the last 
college presidents elected in New England came 
from the West, and now Dartmouth takes a pro- 
fessor from Illinois and another from Kansas. 


— 
Pee. Soe mee 


All gymnasiums should be so situated that they 
can be used at any time without disturbing the 
school in going or returning, so that it can be 
used in the evening without the possibility of 
harming the schoolrooms. 





It looks as though a Providence school master 
had patented some decent school furniture. We 
have suffered long enough from that now in use. 
To call ours adjustable is little short of criminal. 


Chicago is supposed to have grappled with the 
social centre problem, and yet she has 266 schools 
that are not utilized as social centres, and only 
ten that are so used. 


The manufacturers of guns and ammunition of- 
fered the Audubon Society $25,000 to promote 
the protection of game birds. The society po- 
litely, but firmly, declined to accept the gift. 


Advocate fireproof school buildings every time. 
Something is wrong with somebody when a 
schoolhouse is now erected without being fire- 
proof, 


Yale positively refuses to admit any students 
without a stiff examination in all branches. No 
certificate students for Yale. 


No matter how small the school grounds, have 
some plants and a patch of velvety green in the 
season. 


Three things are doomed,—the house fly, the 
public drinking cup, and the feather duster. 


The public drinking cup is going, and must 
keep going until it is no more. 


Ohio pensions cannot be more than $300. 
viously they could be $500. 


Pre- 


In seventy cities dentists are employed to ex- 
amine school children’s teeth. 


The school must furnish the mental flexibility 
which the times demand. 


Mr. Carnegie has given $375,000 for a library 
school in New York city. 


The state of Washington had Fathers’ Day on 
June 18. Next! 


Pageants develop strong and wholesome local 
sentiment. 


The rural schools are having their innings this 
year. 


A. I. L., Providence, R. I., June 29, 30, July 1. 
San Francisco, July 8-12. 
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THE WEEK IN REVIEW. 


CORONATION WBREK. 

The week in London has been largely taken up 
with the ceremonies and pageants of coronation 
week, culminating on Thursday in the actual 
crowning of the “sailor king,” as many of the sub- 
jects of King George like to call him. The cere- 
monies have been upon a scale of unprecedented 
magnificence and impressiveness, and there have 
been abundant manifestations of popular enthu- 
siasm. The king has made an extremely 
favorable impression during the year he has been 
upon the throne, by virtue of his solid qualities 
of character rather than by great intellectual bril- 
liancy. The people of the British empire have 
full confidence in his perfect sincerity and sterling 
character; and his announced purpose to visit 
India and other distant portions of the empire is 
evidence of courage and statesmanship and a full 
appreciation of imperial responsibilities. 

THE DEMOCRATIC WOOL BILL. 

The House has carried its program for hustling 
legislation one step farther by passing, by a vote 
of 221 to 100, the Underwood wool tariff revision 
bill. The bill places a duty of twenty per cent. 
ad valorem on raw wool imports as against an 
average duty of a little more than forty-four per 
cent. ad valorem under the present law. On 
partly manufactured wool and on products manu- 
factured, in whole or in part, from wool the aver- 
age duty under the bill is about 42.5 per cent. ad 
valorem as compared with an average duty of 
more than ninety per cent. under the present law. 
Approximately, therefore, both on raw wool and 
its products the bill proposes a reduction of more 
than one-half from existing rates; yet the ways 
and means committee estimates that, because of 
anticipated increase of imports, the bill, if en- 
acted, would not effect a reduction of more than 
$1,000,000 in the revenues. That, of course, 
is chiefly guess work. 


A SURPRISE IN THE SENATE. 


The wool tariff revision bill has not been taken 
very seriously, for it has been generally assumed 
that it would be quietly shelved in the Senate, 
and that the real work of tariff revision would 
not begin until the regular session of Congress, 
which opens in December, But, to the general 
surprise, as soon as the bill came over from the 
House, the Senate took the almost unprecedented 
course of referring it to the finance committee 
with definite instructions to report it back by 
July 10. This motion was passed by a vote of 
39 to 18. Sixteen “insurgent” Republicans 
voted with the Democrats in favor of the motion, 
and only one lone Democrat, Mr. Myers of 
Montana, voted against it. This unexpected 
vote foreshadows a midsummer tariff debate of 
great moment and significance, and puts an end 
to all hopes of an early adjournment. It also in- 
creases the uncertainty as to the passage of the 
Canadian reciprocity bill, for the opponents of 
that bill will make use of the wool tariff bill to 
delay action. 


PRECIPITATE ACTION. 


Whatever may be thought of the principles em- 
bodied in the Underwood bill, the feeling is wide- 
spread that legislation at the present session is 
hasty and inopportune. This session was called 
solely for the purpose of giving effect to the 
Canadian reciprocity agreement. The Under- 
wood bill was thrown together hastily, 
without any searching examination of its proba- 
ble effect. A tariff board of experts has been 
created by Congress for the express purpose of 
conducting impartial inquiries which may fur- 
nish the basis of legislation, and it is hard at work 
along, these lines. But it was not consulted in the 
framing of the bill, and it had no definite results 
to furnish, if it had been called upon to do so; 
but it appears from a statement made by Presi- 
dent Taft, that, by December 1, it will have data 
ready both as regards the woolen and the cottor 
schedules. If legislation could be delayed until 
then, it would be likely to rest upon a more 
logical basis. 


THE DIRECT VOTE RESOLUTION. 


The anticipated collision between the two 
branches of Congress, upon the form of the reso- 
lution submitting to the state legislatures the 
proposed amendment to the constitution provid- 
ing for the election of United States Senators by 
direct popular vote, has taken place. The Senate 
amended the House resolution by striking out 
the provision that the times, places, and manner 
of holding elections of Senators shall be such as the 
legislatures of the various states shall prescribe. 
The effect of this amendment was to leave the 
regulation of Senatorial elections where it is now, 
with Congress. The House, by vote of 172 to 
112, practically on party lines, has refused to 
concur in this amendment; and unless the 
Senate yields, the whole question will go over. 


ACTION AGAINST DRUG FRAUDS. 


The vigorous special message which President 
Taft has sent to Congress, asking action at this 
Congress to restrain dangerous drug frauds, will 
be pretty generally approved, outside of the in- 
terests which are making an iniquitous profit out 
of the frauds in question. The supreme court of 
the United States recently decided that the pure 
food and drugs act does not cover the knowingly 
false labeling of nostrums as to curative effect 
or physiological action. This leaves a danger- 
ous loop-hole in the law; and the President asks 
Congress so to amend the law as to make it 
cover this form of fraud. It is plain that unless 
Congress takes the desired action, the flood of 
dangerous and mis-labeled drugs, which was 
checked temporarily by the passage of the pure 
food and drugs act, will again set in. 


DISSOLUTION OF ANOTHER TRUST ORDERED 


The United States circuit court for the dis- 
trict of Delaware has handed down a decision 
declaring the powder trust a combination in re- 


[Continuedjon page 27.) 
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COLLEGE ATTENDANCE ‘IN NEW ENGLAND. 


From statistics furnished by Raymond McFar- 
land, Middlebury College, Vermont, we glean the 
following interesting facts :— 

“One person out of every 250 in New England 
is in attendance at one of her institutions of higher 
education. There are thirty of these—universi- 
ties, colleges, and technological schools—that can 
pass the test of the standard definition of a col- 
lege. Approximately one-eighth of the college 
enrollment of the United States is in New Eng- 
land, although the remaining states af the Union 
have twenty times as many similar institutions and 
contain fifteen times the population of the* six 
New Engiand states. 

“There is an attendance of 26,887 persons of col- 
lege grade in New England institutions this year. 
\bove 17,000 of this number are natives of New 
England, against thirty-five per cent. who, as out- 
siders, come from all quarters of the globe. Com- 
mencement week witnessed the departure of 9,000 
college students to homes outside of New Eng- 
land. 

“As early as the founding of Harvard College 
in 1636 the people of New England got into a 
habit of providing adequate educational advan- 
tages of all grades for her youth. Up to 1800 
there had been only six additions—Yale in Con- 
necticut, Brown in Rhode Island, Williams in 
Massachusetts, Dartmouth in New Hampshire, 
and Middlebury and Vermont in the Green Moun- 
tain state, To-day Massachusetts alone has fif- 
teen colleges and is flanked by nine in the states 
to the north and six in the states to the south. 


The enrollment varies greatly in the several states, 


both in numbers and in the ratio to the population 
of the state. The four colleges of Maine have an 
attendance of 2,092; the two in New Hampshire 
have 1,660; the three colleges of Vermont enrol! 
1,059; Massachusetts has 16,771 students in her 
institutions of higher education; there are 1,181 in 
the two Rhode Island colleges and 4,124 in Con- 
necticut’s four colleges. The ratio of attendance 
to population is lowest in Rhode Island, where it 
is 1 to 459. The ratio is highest in Massachusetts 

1 to 212—and the attendance is considerably 
more than one-half the total enrollment of college 
students in New England. 

“Conditions of attendance at Maine colleges 
show that seventy-six per cent. of the students are 
natives of the state, that twenty-one per cent, are 
from other states in New England, and that. only 
sixty-eight persons from this outside section at- 
tend college in the Pine Tree state. No other 
state of New England has so low an attendance of 
pupils from the outside. 

“New Hampshire borrows very largely from 
places outside the state—forty-three per cent. from 
other New England states and twenty-three per 
cent. from other states and places. There are 
only 510 residents of New Hampshire who attend 
the two colleges, Dartmouth and the State Agri- 


cultural College. Conditions of college attend- 
ance in Vermont are more uniform, since fifty- 
seven per cent. of her college population is from 
her own hills and valleys. Half of the remainder 
is from New England. Middlebury and Vermont 
show a very close parallel in their per cents. of at- 
tendance. Taken as a whole, the three Northern 
states haye a college patronage that is made up of 
eighty-six per cent. of New England stock. 

“Half of the students of Massachusetts colleges 
and technological schools are from Massachusetts. 

“The state draws only a small number of stu- 
dents, comparatively, from other New Engiand 
states, but its outside patronage of about thirty- 
eight per cent. represents almost one-fourth the 
student population of New England colleges. 

“There are several of the institutions that stand 
very high in the patronage they receive from their 
own state, notablv Radcliffe, Tufts, Clark College 
and University, Boston University, Holy Cross 
and Worcester Polytechnic Institute. 

“Several others—Amherst, Williams, Wellesley. 
and Smith—receive more than sixty per cent. of 
their students from outside New England. 

“There are no unusual conditions attending col- 
lege patronage in Rhode Island except the fact 
that Rhode Island has fewer persons in her col- 
leges in proportion to her population than any 
other New England state. Fifty-five per cent. of 
students are from within the state, twenty-eight 
from other New England states, and less than 200 
students from outside Rhode Island. 

“In Connecticut both the larger colleges, Yale 
and Wesleyan, draw principally from places out- 
side of New England and the state as a whole has 
a foreign college population of fifty-three per cent. 

“Yale draws only nine per cent. of its 3,282 
students from New England states outside of 
Connecticut. 

“The colleges of Maine are doing noble work 
for the educational uplift of the state when they can 
boast seventy-six per cent. of their students na- 
tives of the state. Further, they minister to the 
needs of 510 students who come from outside the 
state. More students leave Maine to attend other 
New England colleges than enter the state from 
all sources. 

“A study of the interchange of the student body 
among the New England states shows that two 
states only—New Hampshire and Massachusetts— 
have a balance in their favor; the other four states 
send forth more students to other colleges in New 
England than they receive to their own colleges 
from their sister states. The New England 
balances of student patronage are as follows: 
Maine, 111; New Hampshire, 493; Vermont, 68; 
Massachusetts, 4,315; Rhode Island, 28; Connec- 
ticut, 354. That is, while Massachusetts receives 
over 300 more students from other states in New 
England than it sends forth, Connecticut has a 
student deficit to face of 354. There are nearly 
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800 students this year-from Connecticut “in at- 
tendance upon colleges in 6ther parts of New 
England. Out of a total population of 2,286 col 
lege students of Connecticut in attendance upon 
New England institutions there are thirty-four per 
cent. of them who, for one reason or another, pre- 
fer to attend college elsewhere in New England. 

“The two colleges of New Hampshire—Dart- 
mouth and the State College at Durham—draw 
sixty-six per cent. of their students from other 
states into the hill state of New Hampshire and 
have a student balance of nearly 100. 

“While 510 New Hampshire students attend the 
colleges, more than 6Q0 others pass by Hanover 
and Durham in order to secure their education. 

“From the point of view of service to the people 
of the state it would appear that the colleges of 
Maine are more efficient than those of New 
Hampshire, for of the 2,100 young men and 
women of Maine who are securing a higher edu- 
cation, only twenty-six per cent. of them leave 
the state. The per cent. in other states varies, 
that for Vermont being thirty-seven per cent., 
Massachusetts fifteen per cent., Rhode Island 
thirty-five per cent., and Connecticut thirty-four 
per cent. The condition in New England as a 
whole is that 24.3 per cent. of the student body 
of a state migrate to another state for their edu- 
cation.” 

$190.9 0-9-0 _——_—_— 
IMITATION. 


BY RICHARD PARK, 


Sullivan, Indiana. 


One morning last year I drove up to a coun- 
try schoolhouse before the bell had rung. As I 
hitched my horse to the coal house, a fat, chubby 
boy came walking up, and said: ““How are you?” 
I responded: “All right. How are you?” Sur- 
veying me with some curiosity, for evidently this 
was his first year in school, he shoved his hands 
down into his pants pockets as far as he could, 
and, leaning back in all his dignity, said: “Do 
you know our teacher?” [| said that I did. He 
responded: “He chaws terbaccer.” I said: “Oh, 
you must be mistaken; he is too nice a man for 
that!” But the little fellow threw himself back, 
and, with his hands shoved even deeper than 
ever into his pockets, said, with more emphasis 
than I can make these lines show, and as a final 
and conclusive argument: “Yes he does, too, and 
he thinks we don’t know it.” 

Here was a teacher doing very good work in 
the schoolroom. He was thoroughly alive to 
the best methods of presentation of the subject 
matter. He managed a school well. His gen- 
eral order and discipline were good. The com-. 
munity looked upon him as a good man in every 
respect, and he was. He took an active part in 
church work in the neighborhood, 

Yet he was weighed in the balance by this 
first-year youngster and found wanting. His 
conscious teaching was good, but ‘his uncon- 
scious training was tending to make out of this 
boy and also the other twenty boys he had users 
of tobacco. Even the youngest pupil in the 
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school had found.out that he used the. weed, al- 
though he had tried to conceal it. 

Imitation is one of the greatest factors in edu- 
cation. The young are more easily impressed, 
and, as a result, take in all those things they see 
the teacher do. The safest thing is to follow Dr. 
James’ example: “Be the imitable thing.” 


Mp tees 





WORK WITH AND FOR BOYS. 


In connection with the Charities and Correction con- 
ference a meeting of the Federated Boys’ Club was held 
June 5 and 6 and some fifty club superintendents and 
directors met in conference at the completely recop- 
structed and equipped home of the Brookline Friendly 
Society’s famous Boys’ Club. 

While the majority of these men came from New Eng- 
land towns where the need of boys’ clubs made its first 
appeal to philanthropic imagination and professional 
effort, a dozen or more New York, New Jersey, Pennsy!- 
vania, Ohio, Indiana, and Georgia clubs also were repre- 
sented. 

At the opening session Alexander Johnsen of Fort 
Wayne spoke on “The Relation of Boys’ Work to Organ- 
ized Charity” and T. W. Garoin of Hiram House, Cleve- 
land, explained the methods employed by settlement 
workers as leaders among neighborhood boys. 

Dr. David R. Snedden, Massachusetts state commis- 
sioner of education, expounded the need of a complete 
readjustment of primary educational methods to secure 
their practical adaptation to adolescent boyhood, and Dr. 
Dewitt Wilcox of Brookline spoke plainly and help- 
fully on the sexual development of boys in the same 
stage. 

Jane Addams was happy as usual, yet unusually 
happy at that, in her “grandmotherly” talk to the great 
audience of boys which assembled at the final evening 
session. This crowd of lads contained a large delega- 
tion from the Newton News Boys’ Club and smaller ones 
from many nearby Massachusetts, Connecticut, and 
Rhode Island clubs, but also representatives from 
Newark, N. J., Scranton, Pa., and Atlanta, Ga. 

The officers for 1911 are: President, Thomas Chew 
of Fall River; treasurer, Frank A. Day of Newton, 
Mass., and secretary, George N. Putnam, Boston. The 
vice-presidents are President W. H. P. Faunce of 
Brown University and Jacob A. Riis. 


ee 
THE ANTI-CIGARETTE HANDICAP. 


The handicap of the anti-cigarette cause is the incon- 
sistency, not to say the insincerity, of the great public, 
“Put into the education of the child what you would 
have in the life of the nation” is an adage, “more hon- 
ored in the breach than in the observance,’—in some 
respects; but candidiy meant to apply to religion, 
morality, intelligence, customs, habits, everything. 

Hence, the commonwealth honestly and sincerely 
commands all teachers and instructors of youth to teach 
and instruct them that alcoho! and tobacco are evils,— 
“twin evils” against health and the five senses. Why 
this command? Because the commonwealth honestly 





, and sincerely believes that they are evils, both of them; 


poisonous, insidious, fatal. Yet alcohol is publicly 
banned and restricted, while tobacco is apologized for 
and shammingly interdicted to children. , 

Outside of Massachusetts, the committees of legisla- 
tors that plaee the aforesaid duty upon teachers very 
likely smoke while they are formulating it. Outside 
of Boston, it may be that the committees, superintend- 
ents, and forsooth the fachers, who pass this g00d thing 
along, smoke while they prepare to enjoin -it. 


Even here, a commission costing the state many 
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thousands of dollars issue a report costing many hun- 
dreds of dollars about the high cost of living and lay 
blame on drink, but have not a word to say about the 
extravagance of smoking. Yet, undoubtedly, the latter 
is the more wasteful and deadly evil, in the awful ag- 
gregate. Conventions meet even here to discuss moral 
problems and to denounce the evil of alcoholism, but 
the program presents no topic crying against the 
greater evil. 


Here, some, doctors who care for health and some 
clergymen who care for morality are addicted to the 
use of the baleful and filthy weed. WHere, respectable 
citizens smoke on the street and in ears, even in one 
kind of closed cars where ladies ride. 


Lllustrated periodicals depict the comfort of the cigar, 
the novelist gives a touch of fancy to its delight, and 
actresses upon the public stage appear to enjoy the 
more noxious cigarette. What is coming? Do you 
want women to smoke? They do, they will, they emu- 
late man. In proof, the gracious queen of England has 
to forbid women to smoke at any of her functions. 
And they pout and protest. Long live the queen! 

What is man’s excuse? Pleasure. Momentary en- 
joyment, sacrificing health, time, and money; impairing 
every one of) his five senses, his throat, lungs, stomach, 
brain, nerves, liver; impoverishing his blood as the to- 
bacco plant impoverishes the soil that bears it. Nature 
rebelled at first, was apparently conquered, but now 
holds the smoker in the deadly grip of habit. He is a 
slave and loves his slavery. After thirty years of his 
slavery an abstinence of five years will convince one 
that freedom is better, more enjoyable, more whole- 
some, even if the will has to resist that eraving which 
the drug has engendered. Every whiff has drawn into 
the system a drug whose power only time can break, 
but the victory is worth the self-denial. 

No virtuous (otherwise virtuous) smoker advises a 
boy or girl to smoke. He is horrified if they do. If 
they smoke at school the discipline must be bad. 
Teachers must make a crusade against the evil. But, 


if wrong at the start, it is wrong to the finish, a lifelong 
evil. 


Who should help the teacher? Everybody who loves 
children and wishes to bless grown-ups. If theological 
schools would not confer a degree, unless to those who 
would vow and preach against tobacco, it would help. 
If medical schools would have a course demonstrating 
the action of nicotine, as, ether .drugs, and refuse to 
send out a physician who were a user of it or an apolo- 
gist for it, that would help. Ff legislators, commit- 
tees, superintendents, teachers, and all good citizens 
would abstain, and be known as abstainers, from the 
use of tobacco in any form, they would help. Women 
and children would then not be tempted to try the al- 
lurements which smoking now holds out to them. 

Who will endow a movement, a campaign of educa- 
tion, to suppress an evil so disastrous to the health and 
prosperity of our people? Wil! all non-smokers join in 
such a campaign? 


A. D. §, 
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APPRECIATES THE PEDAGOGY OF THE AUTO. 
MOBILE, 


Springfield, Mo., May 8, 19i1. 

Dear Mr. Winship: I wish to congratulate the writer, 
Superintendent P. W. Horn, on his “Pedagogy of 
Learning an Automobile,” on April 27, page 453, of the 
Journal of Education. His comparison is apt, and his 
logic fine. His application to arithmetic and other 
studies “true to life.” 

Every teacher ought to read it and heed it, and if 
properly read and digested will make the individual a 
better teacher. Mr. Horn has struck the nail square 
on the head. 

Very truly yours, 
J. Fairbanks. 





COLORS OF COLLEGE PENNANTS.—(L) 


Adelphi—Brown and gold. 

Amherst—Purple and white. 

Bates—Garnet. 

Boston—Scarlet and white. 

Bowdoin—White. 

3,rown—Brown and white. 

Bryn Mawr—Yellow and white. 

Bucknell—Orange and blue. 

College of the City of New York—Lavender. 

Columbia and Barnard—Light blue and white. 

Cornell—Carnelian and white. 

Dakota—Blue and white. 

Dartmouth—Green. 

De Pauw—Old gold. 

Dickinson—Red and white. 

Earlham—Yellow and green. 

Fisk—Blue and yellow. 

Franklin and Marshall—Blue and white. 

Georgetown—Blue and gray. 

Girard—Steel and garnet. 

Goucher (Woman’s College of Baltimore)—Dark 
blue and old gold. 

Hampton—Blue and white. 

Harvard—Crimson. 

Holy Cross—Purple and white. 

Indiana—Crimson and cream. 

Iowa State—Cardinal and gold. 

Johns Hopkins—Black and old gold. 

Kentucky—Crimson. 

Knox—Purple and old gold. 

Lafayette—Maroon and white. 

Lake Forest—Red and black. 

Lehigh—Brown and white. 

Leland Stanford—Cardinal. 

Marietta—Navy blue and white. 

Massachusetts Institute of Technology—Cardinal and 
silver gray. 

Mercer—Orange and black. 

Miami—Crimson and white. 

Mount Holyoke—Light blue. 

Mount Union—Royal purple. 

Nevada—Royal blue and white. 

New York University—Violet. 
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We want to have prosperity, but in order that prosperity and material gain shall not 
prove a curse instead of a blessing, we must do all we can to promote the refining in- 
fluences of life—proper means of recreation, wholesome enjoyment, the cultivation of those 
capacities for delight and pleasure which alone make the gains of prosperity a blessing to 
the human soul.—Charles E. Hughes. 
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EDUCATION AS GROWTH; OR, THE CULTURE 
OF CHARACTER. By President L. H. Jones, 
Michigan Normal College. Boston, New York, and 
Chicago: Ginn & Co. Cloth. 275 pp. Price, 1.25. 
President Jones is equipped for the writing of such a 

book as is no other man of our acquaintance. Growth 

in culture and character is nowhere better exemplified 
than in his life. At eleven years of age he was parent- 
less, and friendless, and homeless, except as he made 
friends and earned a home. But at that child-age he 
realized the importance of both character and reputa- 
tion. A man with much stock to care for, and several 
boys of his own upon whose steadfastness he could not 
rely, said to this eleven-year-old lad: “I have had my 
eye on you. You can be relied upon to do what you 

undertake. I cannot trust my own boys, or any boy I 

have hired. If you will look after my stock so that I 

shall not need to think about it, I’ll pay you four dollars 

a month more than I have ever paid any boy.” From 

that minute to this, Lewis H. Jones has realized that 

character makes reputation without looking after the 
reputation side of it. 

He has been a teacher in the Oswego (N. Y.) Normal 
school, principal of the Indianapolis Normal school, 
superintendent of schools in Indianapolis and Cleveland, 
making the schools of both cities in his administration 
of international importance, and has been for several 
years president of the Michigan State Normal College. 
Everywhere he has been an earnest student in the best 
way of the best things, so that in the field of culture he 
has no superior in public school work, and his character 
and ability have made his career one of uninterrupted 
success. 

This book, which is philosophically scientific, is a 
study of education as growth or the culture of character, 
or character through culture, or culture and character. 

Self-activity, self-revelation, self-direction, and _ self- 
realization are the four phases of character which make 
for culture. This is a noble study of education from the 
point of view of the mission and message of education 
from the cultural side, but it is also the projected effi- 
ciency of a noble life as exemplified in a series of not- 
able successes in administration, in book-making, and in 
public speaking. It has all the qualities of a worthy 
book for teachers, for reading circles, and normal 
classes. 

GETTYSBURG, THE PIVOTAL BATTLE OF THE 
CIVIL WAR. By Captain R. K. Beecham. Chi- 
cago: A. C. McClurg & Co. 8vo. Cloth. 298 pp. 
Price, $1.75, net. 

A timely contribution to the abundant literary mate- 
rial that grew up out of the internecine conflict of a 
half-century ago. The author was in. the battle which 
he considers, and this rightly, the pivotal battle of the 
four-years’ struggle, and so he writes as one who 
knows. The three days of battle were determinative 
days. From that time the fortunes of the Confederacy 
began steadily to decline, so our author asserts and 
proves. His style is highly commendable, there is no 
bombastic word, no flourish of superlatives. In calm 
and temperate language that is decidedly readable he 
describes the entire event, and the persons who par- 
ticipated in it. The excellent portraits of the officers— 
in blue and butternut—form a real portrait gallery. 
For the fiftieth anniversary season, the work will have 
a special interest for every American patriot. 





PROPERTY INSURANCE, FIRE AND MARINE, 
SURETY BONDING, ETC. By Professor Solomon 
S. Huebner of the Wharton School of Finance and 
Commerce, University of Pennsylvania. New York 
and London: D. Appleton & Co. Cloth. 421 pp. 
Price, $2.00, net. . 

If there is anything connected with property insur- 
ance omitted from this comprehensive work, it would 
Tequire an expert to discover it. The author's life- 
work is instryction in this branch of practical knowl- 
edge in a famous American wumiversity, and in this 
volume he gives us the result of his patient research 
and profound thought. Yet it does not aim to discuss 
the purely technical side of insurance so much as to pre- 
sent in compact form the important theoretical and 
legal principles and the leading practices upon which 
the important business of insurance is based. To any 
one who is looking forward to this form of business as 
his occupation, such a book as this is invaluable, and 
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it may also be a great assistance to any owner of large 
property who desires to insute his property with’ safety! 
as well as wisdom.’ The book deserves a wide circulay. 
tion. 


THE DEPARTMENT OF EDUCATION IN THE 
UNIVERSITY OF MANCHESTER (ENG). New 
York: Longmans, Green & Co. 144 pp. 

_ It was not an easy task to secure a chair of education 
in the universities of Britain. But by an act of Par- 
liament permission was at last granted, and in 1890 sev- 
eral of the universities founded such departments. 
Among these was the ‘University of Manchester, which 
was quite cordial to’the new movement for training 
teachers, much along the lines that prevail at Teachers 
College in Columbia University:» This volume» is the 
history of the movement from 1890. to the present, the 
register of twenty-one. years of successful accomplish- 
ment. At present a large student body takes advantage 
of the training, and it is felt that the chair of education 
met a long-recognized need. In all the training col- 
leges of England there were 2,648 registered students in 
the session of 1998-09, of whom there were, 1,259 men 
and 1,389 women. Of these the University of Man- 
chester has a large share, and it is doing a noble work 
in preparing teachers for their place in the educational 
worid. 


ARGENTINA AND HER PEOPLE OF TO-DAY. By 
Nevin O. Winter. Boston: L. C. Page & Co. Cloth. 
Illustrated. Price, $3.00. 

Mr. Winter is doing for South America, for L. C. 
Page & Co., what Will S. Monroe is doing for them 
for European countries...Bach man knows the countries 
of which he writes so thoroughly as to be in the fullest 
sense equipped for his work. Mr. Winter’s “Mexico 
and Her People of To-day” made his reputation for this 
line of writing, and -this has been maintained in 
“Guatemala and Her People of To-day” and “Brazil and 
Her People of To-day,” and this volume on “Argentina 
and Her People of To-day” adds materially to the repu- 
tation made by the preceding books. This is a graphic, 
delightful account of the customs, characteristics, 
amusements, history, and advancement of the Argen- 
tinians, and the development and resources of the coun- 
try. The many full-page illustrations are mostly from 
photographs which Mr. Winter took in Argentina. 
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BOOKS RECEIVED. 


** Carlyle’s Essay on Burns.” Edited by E. L. Miller. Price, 20 
cents.—_—*‘Coleridge’s Rimeof the Ancient Mariner.’’ Edited by Ellen 
E. Garrigues. Price, 20 cents.—* Eliot’s Silas Marner.” Edited by 
May McKittrick. Price, 20 cents,——‘* Goldsmith's Vicar of Wake- 
field.” Edited by A. F. Hansen. Price, 20 cents.—* Shakespeare's 
Merchant of Venice.” Price, 20 cents.——‘* Washington’s Farewell 
Address and Webster’s Bunker Hill Oration.” Edited by W. D. 
Lewis. Price, 2 cents. New York: American Book pany. 

‘‘The First Part of Henry the Fourth.” Edited by Charlotte 
Porter.——** The Second Part of Henry the Fourth.” Edited by 
Charlotte Porter. New York: T. ¥. Crowell & Co. 

“* Selections from H % ited John P.Cushing. Price, 
25 cents.—* rbarian and Noble.” M. F. Lansing. Price, 40 
cents.——*‘ Stevenson’s Treasure Island.”’ Edited by F. W.C. Her- 
sey. Price, 45 cents.——* Stevenson's An Inland Voyage and Travels 
With a Donkey.” Edited by L. F. ow. Price, 35 cents.—— 
* Pinocchio.” Translated by A. Patri. Price, 40 cents. Boston: 
om «& Se. , As te 

“North America.— upplementary G raphy.”’ By J. F. 
Chamberlain and A. H. Chamberlain. Price 55 Couto. pisorl- 
can History for Grammar Schools.”” By M. 8. Dickson. Price, 
$1.00. New York: The Macmillan x -— 

‘The Doctrine of Evolution.” By H. E. mpton. Price, $1.50. 
New York: Columbia University Press. 

“French Vocabularies."" By H. Williams-White and E. Robichez. 
New York: Longmans, Green & Co. 

** Second Reader.” By Van Sickle, Seegmiller,and Jenkins. Bos- 
ton: Houghton Mifflin jae oy, A 

* Art Cycles.” ( One and Two.) By Otto Miessner and 
Florence C. Fox. New York: Silver, Burdett & Co. 

‘* Elementary Algebra.” By J. M. Colawand J. K. Powers. Rich- 
mond : B. F. Johnson Publishing Company. 

‘In Mother’s Arms.” , ee E. Schmauk. Price, $1.25. Phila- 
delphia : General Council Publishing Board. 

‘The Big League.”’ By C. E. Van Loan. “The Garden of the 
Sun.” By Captain T. J. Powers. Price, $1.25——“ The Cross of 
Honor.”’ By Mary Openshaw.. Price, $1.20. Boston: Small 
Maynard & Co. 

‘* The American School Readers—Primer.” By Kate F. Oswell and 
C. B. Gilbert. Price, 30 cents. New ¥ ork: ‘The Macmillan Company. 


Try Murine Eye Remedy 
If you have Red, Weak, Weary, Watery Eyes or Granulated 
Eyelids. Murine Doesn't Smart—Soothes Eye Pain. Drug- 
gists Sell Murine Eye Remedy, Liquid, 25c, 50c, $1.00. 
Murine Eye Salve in Aseptic Tubes, 25c, $1.00. Eye Books 
and Eye Advice Free by Mail. 
An Eye Tonic Good for All Eyes that Need Care 


Murine Eye Remedy Co., Chicago 
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8 of educational news to be inserted 

under this heading are solicited from 

1 authorities in every state in the 

Union. To be avaiiabie, these contributions 

sheuld be short and cemprehensive. Copy 

sheuld be received by the editor not later 
than Friday preceding date of issue. 








MBETINGS TO BE HELD. 


Fane 27-30: Maryland State Teach- 
ers’ Association, Braddock 
Heights; Hugh W. Caldwell, 

Chesapeake City, secretary. 


Pune 29, 30, July 1: American Iusti- 
tate of Instruction, Providence, R. 
L; Bdwin ©. Andrews, Greenwich, 
Oonn., secretary. 


July 8-12: National Education Asso- 
ciation, San Francisco; Mrs. Ella 
Flagg Young, Chicago, president. 


July 11-13: Federation of State 
Teachers’ Associations, San Fran- 
cisco; president, C. S. Foos, Read- 
ing, Pa.: secretary, W. W. Rem- 
ington, Denver, Col. 


July 14, 15: Illinois County Teach- 
ere’ Association, Normal, Ill. 


July 25-28: Examination ‘for Teach- 
ers’ Certificates, Springfield, Il. 


August 12-18: First International 
Congress on Pedagogy, Brussels; 
Bimer EB. Brown, chairman of the 
American Committee. 


October 19-21: Vermont State Asso- 
ciation, Montpelier; president, Su- 
perintendent EB. M. Roscoe, 
Springfield. 


October 20: New Hampshire State 
Association, Concord; . .president, 
Superintendent H. L. Moore, 
Wolfboro. 


October 25, 26, 27: Maine State 
Teachers’ Asseciation, Augusta; 
president, Superintendent D. H. 
Perkins, Skowhegan. 


November 9, 10: Kansas’ State 
Teachers’ Association, Topeka. 


November 9-11: Missouri State Asso- 
ciation, Hannibal; president, J. W. 
Withers, Teachers College, St. 
Louis. 


November 27, 28, 29: New York 
State Teachers’ Association, Al- 
bany; George P. Bristol, president. 


November 80 to December 2: South- 


ern Educational Association, 
Houston, Texas. 


December 27, 28, 29: Indiana State 
Association, Indianapolis. 

April 19, 20: Central Missouri Asso- 
ciation, Warrensburg, Mo.; secre- 
tary, T. R. Luckett, Sedalia. 
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NEW ENGLAND STATES. 


MAINE. 
BRUNSWIOK; Bowdoin College 


is to have a $100,000 gymnasium. It 
has $71,000 already subscribed. 


NEW HAMPSHIRE. 


ROCHESTER. The town has in- 
creased its school appropriations in 
order that teachers’ salaries may be 
increased, and the sehoo! board has 
voted an increase. 


MASSACHUSETTS. 


BOSTON. The following state- 
ment of the purpose of each high 
school in Boston is _ interesting: 
Public Latin school aims to prepare 
for college and give most complete 
instruction in classics. English 
high school: Also a good prepara- 
tion school for college, but Greek Is 
not taught. Commercial courses. 
Girls’ Latin school: Primary object 
is to prepare for college. Does not 
prepare for Normal school, and do- 
mestic or commercial science is not 
taught. Girls’ high: Prepares for 
sollege, but does not teach Greek, 
prepares for Normal, gives commer- 
cial training and regular high school 
courses. Mechanic Arts high schoo): 
The object of this school is “to fur- 
nish systematic instruction in the 
elements of the mechanic arts, and 
in drawing, in connection with a 
thorough high school course which 
provides for a large amount of work 
in mathematical and scientific 
branches.” “The primary purpose 
of the course is to meet the needs of 
boys whose school life is to end 
with the high school, but it also pro- 
vides excellent preparation for the 
higher scientific schools.” High 
School of Commerce: Aims to give 
to boys a sound preparation for 
commercial life. The course of in- 
struction provides for (1) instruction 
in general high school subjects, and 
(2) in the specific subject, commerce. 
Ancient languages, Greek, and Latin 
are not taught. High School of 
Practical Arts (for girls): “The pur- 
pose of this school is to give full op- 
portunity for the development of 
that type of students whose talents 
lie more in lines of doing and ex- 
pressing than in lines of acquisi- 
tion.” Course gives academic and 
industrial work. This latter com- 
prises dressmaking, millinery, and 
household science. No Greek or 
Latin taught. The Brighton high, 
Charlestown high, Dorchester high, 
East Boston high, Roxbury high, 
South Boston high, and West Rox- 
bury high schools, as local schools, 
give all-around training to both 
boys and girls. From these schools 
entrance is possible into the Boston 
Normal school and into college, or 
other higher institutions of learning. 


BROCKTON. A _ model eight- 
room miniature cottage has been 
completed by the boys of the God- 
dard school in the school yard. It 
is furnished. A twelve-year-old boy 
was the contractor and builder, an 
eleven-year-old boy the painter, and 
a twelve-year-old boy the paper- 
hanger. Five other boys aided. 
The building commissioner for the 
occasion was Miss Susan Doane, the 
sixth-grade teacher. The cottage Is 
ten feet high. 


CAMBRIDGE. Professor Whi- 
liam Morris Davis of Harvard Uni- 
versity, the eminent geologist, will 
be the first of the Cambridge fac- 
ulty to act as an exchange professor 
with the Sorbonne, a part of the 
University at Paris, when he as- 
sumes his duties in that city this 
fall, taking the place of Professor 
Diehl, the authority on Byzantine 
and later Roman history. 

Professor Paul H. Hanus of Har- 
vard has a year’s leave of absence. 

Professor Arthur O. Norton of 
the department of education at Har- 
vard has a leave of absence and will 
spend the time in Europe in prepara- 
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tion for the writing of a history of 
German universities. It is  esti- 
mated that he will consult twenty 
thousand books in European libra- 
ries in order that it may be the 
most complete work on the subject 
in any language. 

DIGHTON. The item regarding 
court proceedings on the basis that 
a student was required to learn 
poetry as a condition of retaining 
membership in the school is said to 
have been at variance with the 
facts. We are exceedingly glad that 
such is the case and make the 
statement with pleasure. 

FITCHBURG. The Pleasant- 
street school had a unique and ex- 
ceedingly interesting exhibit on 
June 17, regarding Children’s Gar- 
dens, Their Pets and Industries, at 
which the principal, George H. 
Hastings, distributed 20,000 flower- 
ing bulbs as prizes to the pupils. 
There were four prizes in twelve 
competitions. There were bulbs of 
tulips, Crimson King, La Reine, yel- 
low rose; narcissus, Paper White, 
Emperor, Trumpet Major, Von Sion; 
oxalis, buttercup; fresia, mammoth. 
There were other prizes, peonies, 
eallas, rose bushes, trees, shrubs, 
vines. 


GARDNER. Superintendent Jud- 
eon I. Woods after eleven years here 
has resigned and is succeeded by 
Frederick S. Pope, Jr. of North 
Easton. 


GREENFIELD. This town and 
surrounding towns made a lively 
campaign for the best kind of a 
Fourth of July. 


LOWELL. The school authorities 
have led in a campaign for a safe 
and sane, enjoyable and educational! 
Fourth of July. 

NORTHAMPTON. This city has 
witnessed one of the best historical 
pageants so far produced in this 
country. It was largely confined to 
local history, of which Northampton 
has abundant, especial in connection 
with the Indians and Jonathan Ed- 
wards, who were remembered in all 
the arrangements. 

Smith College graduated 356 
young wemen. 


NEW BEDFORD. The Standard 
has this tosay of one notable feature 
of the school work of the city: 
“One would scarcely believe that a 
child of twelve who in September 
cannot write a single word, and 
whose efforts produce only a series 
of weird and straggling marks with- 
out the slightest resemblance to: let- 
ters and words, can be trained so 
that in June he can write not only 
legibly but better than a great many 


grown-ups who think they cane 


write plenty well enough, and yet at 
the Thomas Donaghy school there is 
an exhibition of the work of a class, 
the members of which have been so 
trained. The children of this class 
are for the most part children of im- 
migrants, who, when they enter the 
school, can neither read nor write 
any language and who cannot speak 
English. The Donaghy Schoo! takes 
all such children who live south of 
Union street, and are over twelve 
years old, and they enter at the rate 
of about ninety a year. As fast as 
the children in this illiterate class 
reach such a point of development 
as is possible they are promoted into 
the regular grades, but if they do 
not show sufficient progress for this 
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they... are... 
trative of the 


' of these youngsters a” w. eo 
Haifiiiton, the principal, tells of a 
Jey boy who entered the illiter- 


ate class in September and who in 
June ewas in the sixth grade, and of 
anodther who started six years ago 
unable to read, write, or speak Eng- 
lish and who now is in the high 
school® These cases are, of course, 
rare, as many of the children as soon 
as they become fourteen years of 
age leave school. At the beginning 
of the present school year the lowest 
class of the ungraded classes was 
composed of five divisions; but now 
through promotion, the divisions are 
reduced to three. « 

Among these ungraded classes the 
greatest stress is laid on BHnglish, 
with a view to giving the pupils a 
foundation on which to work or fit 
them to go among their fellow’ work- 
men, if they leave school and go to 
work. Sone manual training, .how- 
ever, is given these pupils, and the 
exhibition shows bits of wood work 
done by the boys and very credit- 
able needle work turned out by the 
girls. In a small room containing 
seats for about fifteen pupils is to 
be found the most interesting class 
the writer ever came in contact 
with. It is called the sub-normal! 
or retarded class, and is made up of 
pupils who, for one reason or an- 
other, are not fitted for work in the 
regular grades. These children 
range in age from ten to fifteen 
years, and in addition to work in 
reading, writing, and arithmetic do 
raffia work, wood work, and make 
various sorts of articles. When 
they enter this class many of the 
pupils are so constituted that they 
ean’t work at any task for thirty 
consecutive minutes, and at mental 
work they cannot begin to do as 
well as this, but after training in 
the class they will work for hours, 
if permitted to do so, on the tasks 
they are allowed to do after they 
have done their other lessons. 


SOMERVILLE. The Somerville 
Latin high and English high schools 
are to be combined, with John A. 
Avery as principal. The salary was 
not fixed by the committee at its 
last meeting. 





RHODE ISLAND. 
PROVIDENCE. The Carnegie 
Foundation has never done a more 
worthy deed than when it made the 
pension to Professor W. W. Bailey 
for life. Five years ago they 
granted him a pension for five years, 


and now at the expiration of the 
time they make it for life. All 
honor to the Foundation. 
CONNECTICUT. 
MIDDLETON. Like the State 
University of North Carolina, Wes- 
levan University celebrated the 


of the outbreak 
giving degrees 


fiftieth anniversary 
of the Civil war by 
to all who left the university to 
enter the army in 1861. Of these 
men one is a brigadier-general, one 
a major. 





MIDDLE ATLANTIC STATES. 


MARYLAND. 


ANNAPOLIS. St. John’s College 
took prompt action in the expulsion 


» Home, “with a thousan 
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classes, as nae ‘are e caled eae ld “tt stu ent deviliry. 
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NEW YORK CITY. The women 
teachers in the city high schools 
seem to have won ont atJast in their 
fight for equal pay. e salary 
schedule adopted by the board of 
education calls for a maximum pay 
of $3,100 for both .men and women 
teachers. 

The City Normal College is to 
nave “A Yéguilar four-years’ course 
after this and no student will be ad- 
mitted who is not a graduate of 
high school. 

A. moyement is_ inaugurated to 
raise a library fund of $100,000 for 
the Normal College. 

The Charies B, Gilbert Company 
has been purchased by the Macmii- 
lan Company and Mr. Gilbert is the 
editorial department of. the .Mac- 


, Millans: 


CANAAN. There is in this town 
a famous Berkshire Industrial 


twelve good buildings. It is a close 
approach to Paradise for the boys 
who must be sent somewhere. 
VALHALLA. This town has a 
remarkable institution known as the 
Brace Farm. School, where children 
are sent until they can find them- 
selves, after which they are put out 
on good farms. A better class of 
people will take such boys, and they 
will make much better men for hav- 
ing gotten something of a start. 
There are a thousand boys a year in 


this Brace Farm School. 
TARRYTOWN. The votes of 
women earried a school election. 


More than forty per cent. of the 
qualified women yoters cast. their 
ballots on a school site purchase 


proposition and succeeded in 
ting it through by a majority 
forty-six. 
DOBBS 
ought to be 
a children’s 


put- 
of 


FERRY. This town 
world famous, as it has 
village, a Big Brothers’ 
schoolhouse with twenty-nine cot- 
tages with twenty boys in each. 
The boys learn something in some 
one of these twelve industries: 
House painting, tailoring, plumbing, 
sloyd, baking, telegraphing, electri- 
eal engineering, poultry raising, gar- 
dening, horticulture, floriculture, etc. 


SYRACUSE. P. M. Hughes of 
Washington, who had some misun- 
derstanding about coming here, is 
settling into his work as well as 
could be expected. It is not an easy 
matter for anyone to follow a man 
like A. B. Blodgett, who had been 
there for a long time and was in 
sympathy with all of his teachers. 


LONG ISLAND CITY. John 4H. 
Thiry, founder of the school savings 
bank system in America, and for 
many years interested in educa- 
tional affairs, died recently at his 
home in this city. Last New Year's 
eve he celebrated his eighty-ninth 
birthday. Mr. Thiry was born in 
Belgium in 1822, and, fitting himseif 
for the profession of teaching. later 
took a position with the minister of 
public works in his native place, 
and in 1859 came to America. After 
fourteen years of successful busi- 
ness he retired iff 1873 and settled 
in this city, where he bought consid- 
erable property, which increased in 
value and had given him consider- 
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eee teat he teense eto 
city that he began his educational 


work by serving on the school board 
under different administrations, and 
it was here that he established The 
school savings bank system, wlilch 
has since spread to all parts of the 
globe. Hundreds of thousands of 
children are now enrolled in this 
system, and their total deposits fun 
into the millions. Possessed of 
usual activity and energy, Mr. Thiry 
was always at work. He was Still 
a member of the Queens sclpol 
board when he died. 


NBW JERSEY. 


HACKBPNSACK. William iE. 
Stark, principal of Bthical ore 
school, New York city, succeeds 
E. Merriam as superintendent. 

TRENTON. Dr. James M. 
Greene of the State Normal selibo! 
opposes the introduction of domegtic 
science into a state normal sch@ol. 
He thinks all girls should be taught 
cooking and ae in the homejor 


d acres*and &t farthest in the grammar 


PENNSYLVANIA. 

These twenty-eight cities have 
medical inspection: Allentown, Ber- . 
wick, Braddock, Bristol, Danville, 
Darby, Dubois, Erie, Greensburg. 
Harrisburg, Jeannette, Johnsburg, 
Johnstown, Lancaster,. Lebanon, 
Milton, Norristown, North Brad- 
dock, Philadelphia, Pittsburg, 
Punxsutawney, Reading, South 
Bethlehem, Warren, Washington, 
West Chester, Wilkes-Barre, and 
York. 

CARLISLE. Dr. Eugene Allan 
Noble of Goucher College, Baltimore, 
has been elected president of Dick- 
inson College, to succeed Dr. George 
Edward Reed, who has_ resigned. 
Dr. Reed's administration has been 
one of large success, as has that of 
Dr. Noble at Goucher College. 

PHILADELPHIA. We quote 
from the Springfield Republican an 
account of one of the latest open-air 
school experiments. 

“An experiment in open-air teach- 
ing has been begun by the Phipps 
Institute for the Prevention of Tu- 
berculosis of the University of 
Pennsylvania. The roof of the col- 
lege settiement, which is located in 
the theart of the Jewish quarter of 
the city, has been fitted up as a 
schoolroom. The board of educa- 
tion of Philadelphia has supplied a 
teacher. She has been given an un- 
graded class of twenty children. 
These children range from six ‘to 
fourteen years of age and while not 
ill with tuberculosis have all either 
been exposed to the disease or have 
shown some tendencies toward con- 
tracting it. Most of them are the 
children of parents now in the 
wards of the institute. The boys 
and girls will be taught through the 
summer and will be taken care of 
from nine in the morning until five 
in the afternoon, which is two 
hours longer than the time the chil- 
dren spend inthe public schools. 
Lunch will be served on the roof of 
the settlement. Diets suitable to the 
individual cases will be followed.” 

The Playgrounds’ Association has 
planned an important extension of 
its work for the coming summer. 
Two new camps, located along the 
banks of the Delaware, twenty 
miles north of Trenton, will : be 
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SO CLOSE TO 


YOUR EVE 
That it Hides the DOLLAR a Few Inches Away 


The Holden Adjustable Book Covers 


Were Made to Produce Economy in the Schoolroom by Increasing the Lives of Free Tex! Beots 
and to{Promote Cleanliness by Providing a Sanitary Method of Transferring Free Books 


TtheHolden Patent Book Cover Company 


pened for the use of girls and boys 
from twelve to sixteen years old. 
The camps will remain open ten 
weeks, and any boy or girl of good 
moral character and in good phys!- 
cal condition is eligible for member- 
ship for as many weeks as he may 
desire. The cost of living in the 
camps is $4 per week, which covers 
all necessary expense, including the 
use of boats, athletic material, and 
swimming lessons. The’ associa- 
tion’s idea in establishing the camp 
has been to put within the reach of 
young people an inexpensive, 
healthful, and well-directed vacation. 

The two camps, one for boys and 
one for girls, and each accommodat- 
ing sixty, are situated a few miles 
apart, the boys’ lying near Byram 
and the girls’ above Tumble.  A)- 
ready 135 youngsters have regis- 
tered at the office of the association 
in city hall, and are awaiting the 
day when they may quarter in the 
new and commodious khaki canvas 
tents, play tennis and basket bal) in 
the shade of the old pine trees or 
revel in the beauties of the river 
and mountain scenes. A director, in 
conjunction with his wife, will d)- 
rect all camp activities. Able young 
men and women have been selected 
as councilors to direct the athletics, 
conduct picnics, rambles, boating 
parties, and the various outings that 
make camp life dear to boys and 
girls. 

Everything possible has been done 
through legislation, police regula- 
tions, newspaper publicity, and pub- 
lic sentiment to make the Fourth of 
July in this independence city safe 
and sane, interesting, informing, 
and inspiring. 

Although the educational people 
generally are opposed to the new 
code they are accepting it in good 
faith and will work for its success 
in application. 

MILLERSVILLE. _—. a me 
Gordinier, for several years a pro- 
fessor in the Shippensburg Normal! 
school, has been elected to take the 
chair of Latin and Greek, long held 
by the late Dr. Bierley, in the State 
Normal] school of this place. Dr. 
Bierley was a pedagogical father in 
Israel, and Dr. Gordinier is one of 
the most scholarly of young men in 
the normal schools of Pennsylvania. 


G. W. HOLDEN, Pres. 


VIRGINIA. 


SALEM. Roanoke College is still 
having a most unpleasant experi- 
ence over the teaching of history. 
There can be no question as w Ssin- 
cerity of President Morehead or 
Professor Thorstenberg, the teacher 
of history, but it is exceedingly un- 
fortunate that any circumstances 
have so involved the college in a 
eontroversy that will stir the entire 
South. 


WEST VIRGINIA. 
PARKERSBURG. The  unani- 


mous re-election of Superintendent 
I. B. Bush is a unique experience in 
this city. Absolute peace has reigned 
for a year. Everybody is happy. 
The city has a well-appointed school 
playground. It is said to be the 
first in the state. 

State Superintendent M. P. Shaw- 
key issues a highly attractive illus- 
trated institute program of ninety 
pages. It contains many important 
and interesting facts about educa- 
tion in this state. 


Charleston and Parkersburg have - 


medical inspection. 





SOUTHERN STATES. 


ALABAMA. 


Birmingham, Mobile, and Tusca- 
loosa have medical inspection. It 
was first introduced in 1909. 

TUSKEGEE. There are 170 
graduates this year from Tuskegee 
Institute. As early as 1895 Tuske- 
gee departed from the traditional 
stereotyped commencement, and be- 
gan to have cows and horses and 
hammers and trowels brought upon 
the platform where the young men 
and women could demonstrate to 
the audience some of the things 
they had learned during their stay 
at the school. The exercises this 
vear were of this same practical na- 
ture. The salutatory, “The Care 
and Feeding of Cows for Milk Pro- 
duction,” was delivered by Acie 
Jones of Thomasville, Ga. He told 
of the things he had learned in the 
dairying division of the school. By 
way of illustration, he had two cows 
prought upon the stage, one a fine 
Jersey, and the other a poor or 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 


Mm. C. HOLDEN, Secy. 





“scrub” cow. Before he finished he 
convinced his hearers that the Jer- 
sey, though the more costly of the 
two cows in the beginning. was by 
far the better investment, owing to 
her superior milk-producing quali- 
ties. 


The state is having a great awak- 


ening in the matter of new school 
buildings. Jacksonville appropri- 
ates $60,000: Florence, $50,000; 


Troy, $40,000; Livingston, $40,000; 
Daphne, $10,000; Cuba. $10,000; 
Moundville, $10,000. 

State Superintendent Willingham 
has made a good impression upon 
the legislators and upon the school 
people in his first experience with 
the legislature. He did not get all 
he went after, but he demonstrated 
that he knows what tue schools 
need and that he is forceful and 
manly. 


TENNESSEE. 


MEMPHIS. The new Memphis 
State Normal school is to be one of 
the notable institutions of the coun- 
try. S. A. Mynders, superintendent 
of Knoxville, is the principal. He 
assumed his new responsibility on 
June 1, and is to supervise the build- 
ing and equipping of the plant. 
There is to be adequate funds for 
one of the best plants in the country. 

In Overton Park, 1,200 acres, one 
of the best city parks anywhere, is a 
pagoda as a memorial to Clara Con- 
way, whose Clara Conway Institute 
had a far-reaching reputation, and a 
fountain to Miss’ Higbie, the 
founder of Higbie Institute, that is 
now continued by Miss Hattie 
White. Where else are there memo- 
rials to two women teachers in a 
public park? 

L. E. Wolfe of San Antonio, Tex., 
has been elected superintendent of 
schools in this city, succeeding As- 
sistant Superintendent Jones, who 
has been acting superintendent since 
the resignation of Superintendent J. 
P. Bailey. Mr. Wolfe has been 
superintendent at Hannibal, Mo., 
Kansas City, Kan., and San Antonio, 
Tex., and state superintendent of 
Missouri. He is one of the widely- 
known superintendeats of the coun- 
try. 
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KNOXVILLE. Superintendent. 8. 
A. Mynders of this city, who goes to 
Memphis as principal of the new 
State Normal school, is to have a 
salary of $4,500. Of this the state 
pays $3,500, the city $500, and the 
county $500. Knoxville voted to 
raise his salary to $4000 if he 
would remain. 





MISSISSIPPI. 


HATTIESBURG. The selection 
of W. H. Smith as president of the 
new, State.Normal.. College _ tobe 
opened at this place is highly grati- 
fying to the teachers of the state. 
He was born in Alabama forty-five 
years ago, but his parents moved to 
Mississippi thirty-five years ago. 
He was principal in four different 
schools prior to his election as 
county superintendent in 1903. 
After seven years he was appointed 
state superintendent of rural schools, 
from which position he is now pro- 
moted. : 


CENTRAL STATES. 


NORTH DAKOTA. 
JAMESTOWN. This is the only 
city in the state with medical in- 
spection. 


SOUTH DAKOTA. 


ABERDEEN. The greatest in- 
stitute ever held in the state was 
held here June 12-16. There were 
more than 500 enrolled from Day, 
Edmunds, McPherson, Marshall, and 
Brown counties. The enthusiasm 
was as great as the enrollment. 


INDIANA. 


RICHMOND. Earlham College 
is raising $50,000 to free itself from 
debt by securing smal] sums from a 
multitude of people in and about 
Richmond. 


EVANSVILLE. F. W. Cooley, 
for several years superintendent of 
schools of this city, has been elected 
to a good salaried position with the 
Wisconsin Western Timber Com- 
pany, with headquarters at Madison, 
Wis. 


ILLINOIS. 


CAIRO. Superintendent T. C. 
Clendenden has been here twenty- 
five years. He has seen the enroll- 
ment more than doubled and the 
teachers are more than three times 
as many as when he came. 

PAXTON. Superintendent O. J. 
Barnum has been here fourteen 
years, and the school board recently 
showed its appreciation by raising 
his salary $200. 


MICHIGAN. 

ALPENA. Edward L. Parmen- 
ter, for eighteen years superintend- 
ent of Dickinson county, and one of 
the best in the country, has been 
elected superintendent of the schools 
of this city, at a salary of $1,750. 
This is great good luck for Alpena. 

MUSKEGON. The city has an 
ideal school dental clinic. board 
of education has fitted up a first-class 
dental operating room, and the 
dentists of the city are giving their 
services free to the pupils. Super- 
intendent J. M. Frost believes that 
the teeth are ether so! come = ig 
or misery, profit or loss, ane 5 
is a the teeth of the children 
all right. ' 


<b eed 


SAULT STE. MARIE.’ Stperin- 
tendent E. E. Ferguson has accepted 
the superintendency;at. Bay City, t6 
succeed J. A. Stewart. .Mr. Fer- 
guson is one of the most eminently 
successful superintendents in the 
state or in all the states. Bay City 
was supremely wise inthis choice. 


IRON. MOUNTAIN, Only’ tax 
payers ¢an vote on financial propo- 
sitions, such as voting bonds for a 
new high school, but women tax- 
payers as well as men can vote. 

This .city .has.a.notable recordin 
high school increase. The eighth 
grades have increased in ten years 
160 per cent. and the high school at- 
tendance 190 per cent. 

KALAMAZOO.” Frank A. Manny 
of the education and extension de- 
partments. of the Western Stafe 
Normal school, Kalamazoo, Mich., 
has... been..appointed..director..of.the 
training of teachers.in »the-city .of 
Baltimore. 


OHIO. 


CINCINNATI. The mayor took 
a-leading part in” the» recent *dedica= 
tion of, the “beautiful new. Kifb 
Road school, a _ building wi 
eighteen classrooms;  gymfiasium) 
manual and domestic science equip- 
ment, and an admirably large and 
well-appointed” “kindergarten. We 
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“THE AMHERST 
MOVEMENT” 
..«» SUMMER SCHOOL ... 


Agriculture .and ‘Countey Life 


MASSACHUSETTS AGRICULTURAL COLLEGE § 
JULY 5 TO AUGUST 4, 1911 


Thirty-one Courses in Agriculture, 
Horticulture, Natural Sciences, Nature 
Study, Home Economics, Rural Eco- 
nomics, and Sociology- Education, etc. 


& corps of thirty expert instructors. 


Special courses for country cletgy- 
men. ; 


Conference for Rural social workers. 
Rural social service exhibits. 


For bulletin write the Director 
the Summer School, Amherst, Mass. 


Sunner Session 





Oueen’s Untversity 


KINGSTON, CANADA 
JULY Srd to AUGUST liith 


Latin, French, German, Physics 
Botany - 


Mathematics, ° 
have previously called attention toAinimal Biolegy, Public Speaking. 
the fact that Cincinnati has taken Cool lake breseg, clear bi etry, low cost of living. 
ts Bay of Quicts, 


the lead in school buildings. 


examinatios. 


MASSILLON. L. E. York Ofpoe Calender afdvee—@. ¥. CHOWN, Registran, 


Martin’s Ferry has been elected to 
succeed C. L. Cronebaugh as super- 
intendent of this city. Mr. York is 
one of the first men in the state, pro- 
fessionally and in public esteem. 
MARTIN’S FERRY. G. W. 
Finch, high school principal at 
Toronto, O., has been elected to suc- 
ceed L. E. York as superintendent. 
Mr. York goes to Massillon. 
DAYTON. Superintendent Ed- 
win J. Brown has been unanimously 
re-elected. The term is now for five 
years and the salary raised from 
$3,000 to $5,000. Prosperity as well 
as peace reigns in this city. 
CLEVELAND. This city leads 
all America in the best use of the 
Fourth of July. For a month, on 
the public square, there were 
shown every evening the Sage 
Foundation moving pictures on the 
campaign for the better Fourth of 
July. 
Dr. Frank P. bachmann, assistant 
superintendent, has been selected as 
educational expert for New York 





City in the board of estimates inves- 
tigation. He has been assistant to 
Superintendent Elson for three 
years. 


NEBRASKA. 


CENTRAL CITY. Stephen Stan- 
ton Myrick succeeds Stacy J. Me 
Cormack as president of the college 
of this city. He is a native of Rich- 
mond, Indiana, and comes to Central 
City from Goldsboro, N. C. 


OMAHA. The election of Dr. 
William M. Davidson as superin- 
tendent in Washington, D. C., has 
given this city the greatest educa- 
tional surprise in its history. He 
has been here for seven years with- 
out aedissenting vote or a discordant 
note. It is wonderful that any man 
could have had seven such years as 
he has had, making his work alike 
gratifying to the board of education, 
teachers, principals, supervisors, the 





HAND SAPOLIO CLEANSES stained 
fingers absolutely, removing not 
only every suggestion of dirt, but 
also any dried, half-dead skin that 
disfigures the hands, and this in so 
gentle, wholesome a way as to mate- 
rially benefit the remaining cuticle. 
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rs’ Agencies oe". 


39 Jackson Blvd. Berkeley, Cal., 2142 Shattuck Ave. 


Denver, Col., 405 Cooper Bidg. Les Angeles, Cai., 238 Douglas Bldg. 
Portland, Ore., 611 Swetiand Bidg. 





gure NORMALS HOOL, Sgrpenvares. 
5 oth sexes, 
address the Principal, A.C. Boren, ar 


+ Bie me MORMAL SCHOOL, Salem, Massachusetts. 

cational. Department for the peda- 
gogical tad technical training of teachers of 
tne commercial subjects. . ASBURY Prr- 
MAN, Principal. 








.F. Patina Ceachers’ Agency 


A SUCCESSFUL SCHOOL AND COLLEGE BUREAU 
for teachers direct from schoo! authorities. Positive personal recommenda- 


‘wan Competes teachers in demand. REGISTRATI » $1. , 
CKSON BOULEVA D - ” as . a HIcAGo 





Bese peer ane CO. we. 


want. 
The Old Reliable | ane BE lis 


to 
Gearly 100 years ago. 








KELLOGG’S AGENCY 2 31 Union Square, How Yor, Est. 188 


men and women op 
shart sation for bt igh grede peettiane, Takes pride Mo prompt, reliable work. Telegraph or 


NEW ENGLAND “essen stetsns 
Tenth Year. Send for manual. 
W. B. ANDREWS, Manager, Portland, Maine. 


THE ALBERT TEACHERS’ AGENCY °35s,¥2ts4 
Cc. J. Albert, Manager 
Twenty-sixth year. Best Schools and Seeeges overs yeace our permanent clients. YOU want 


J our 3; idaho Bu et itding, Bolee; aaho. ’ Western Offices, Realty Building, Spokane, 
‘Whei\Northwestern Teachers’ Agency 


ZtO-gtE Providence Building, Duluth, Minn, 
We have some excellent positions for some excellent teachers. Write for terms. 
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: Publisher. 


American History for Grammar Schools. ..... Dickson The Macmillan Co., at. 
North America ‘ | pb “ 
Plant Physiolo Dugga “ “ “ we 
The Doctrine o i Crampton Columbia U niv, Press, = 
Philoso . Butler “ 
Criminal Ferrero G. P. Putnam’ 8 Gene; " 
Lendon and its Envi poet es. Scribner's Sons, vg 
The New ene Mt Statistics Ph ohn avoVenses Wed E. P. Dutton & Co., “ 
The Suff Pankhurst Sturgis & Walton 'Co., “ 
Barbarous urner Chas. H. Kerr & Cuv., Chicago 
French Vocabularies White & Robicher Longmans, Green ‘& SP em 
French Men, Women and Books Betham- oo A. C. MeChurg & Co., Chicago 
The Measure of a Man Revell & Co., N, Y. 
Sey nd Facies Van Sickle, Seegmiller & Jenkins Houghton Mifflin Co., Boston 


t Summeér in the Sierras 
cle-(Books 1 and 2) Silver, Burdett '& Co., N. ¥. 
The A rr American The Century Co. “3 ss 
e Problems in Philosophy —_, Green & Co., “ 
Yerkes’ Introduction te Sapeneanae «¢ es Holt & Co., “ 
The Miller of Old Chureh . «ereeeeess Glasgow Double ay, Page & Co. jy 
In Mother’s Arms...... is anh sour Saath coms abere 3 Schmauk Gen. Council Pub. Bd. Phila, 
Elementary Algebra .Colaw & Powers B.F. Johnson Pub. Co. Richmon 
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WISCONSIN. 


MADISON. Thirty students. of 
the College of Agriculture of the 
University of Wisconsin left Madi- 
son Monday, May 29, for a week’s 
inspection trip of various live stock, 
grain and seed farms of the state. 
The party was under the charge of 
pal of the Castellar school for Professor D. H. Otis and other 
twenty- five years and on graduation members of the agricultural faculty 

elass--had a -~ representing -the various depart- 

reunion and presented her with a ments. 
peantif uledia mond’ brooeh. j fits high school is makitg) great 
HASTINGS. © M. Barr of the rides “tnder the” administration of 


igbyschoad Begs Superintendent Thomas Lloyd Jones, who came 


clubs, the churches, the fraternities, 
and above all the rival papers 


E. N. Graff. principal of the high 
school, succeeds Dr. W. M. Davidson 
as superintendent. Mr. Graff is a 
young man who has had phenome- 
nal suecess in the high school. 

Mary B. Newton has been prinel- 


from) the -stipétintendeney, of Fond 
: gly oh 7 ge du Lac. ~ His first reputation was 
superntendency, ot Goldhe made at. Menomonie, He is witaliz- 
'LINCOEN! "Professor G. A.) AW. ~ img. ‘secOndafy “édaication in’ fine 
y of the S cies University has ae shape. Two stiggestions of Ris mas- 
beth 3 Sua rik tery of the situation.are the. com- 
4,08 schoo! tea ntunity work’ and tHe measufe Of effi- 


4s a coursé, as specific’! Work they do & piete of work in a 
a as masterful as his courses pf group. In making mi§8ion ¢haifs 
ty. pis & first. year “9 1%; the auditoriam, or anything else 
RSF oY Ao iat Tad gS 
Ts te oThe Pedagogy of the work upon it. This has many and 


ii Si Per thingy Teachings of) significant -ativantages. Then yh 


a cients pties for we bey ciency. For instance, in manual 


n éver “important work is 





measured for efficiency. An account 
is kept of the cost of material, the 
cost of their labor at market price, 
say forty cents an hour. When it is 
complete they add a certain per cent. 
for housing, selling, packing, etc. 
They examine it critically to see if 
it is marketable at full price. Then 
they learn the price charged at the 
stores, to see what the school effi- 
ciency is. If the cost is not more 
than twice what it would sell for, 
they regard, it as»good, business, 
but if they are- not acceptable in 
their workmanship, or if it is not 
worth half that of skilled and ex- 
perienced workmen, it is unsatisfac- 
tory. 

KBENOSHA. Superintendent 
Mary D. Bradford is not only mak- 
ing a great success of the local 
school work, but she struck the 
hardest blow at state uniformity of 
any one in the state.. She wrote a 
letter to several legislators that had 


- the true ring. 


SOUTHWESTERN STATES. 


CALIFORNIA. 


The best county highways in the 
United States are in California. 
Los. Angeles county has appropri- 
ated $3,500,000 county funds for 
highways; San Joaquin county, $2,- 
000,000, and many other counties are 
in line with these. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA. 


WASHINGTON. A. T. Stuart re- 
tires as superintendent on July 1, 
and the teachers.of the corps, on 
June 21, presented him with an ele- 
gant. gold watch and chain. The 
presentation exercises were intensely 
expressive of the esteem in which 
he is held by the teachers. The fol- 
lowing verses written for the occa- 
sion were read:— 

We would speak to you now, out of 
depths in our hearts 

Greater far than you ever could 

dream. 
We would tell of the work you have 
done in your life— 

By that work you have won our 

esteem. 


And we also would speak, with 
tears in our eyes, 
And a light on our brows from 
above, 
Of the life you haye led in the 
midst of our lives— 
By that life you have won our 
great love. 


We would say you’re a man who 
can win, and can keep 
A great love, an esteem high and 
true, 
In those hearts and those minds 
which, in years long or short, 
Have been close to your work— 
and to you! 
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BOSTON THEATRES. 


B. F. KEITH'S THEATRE. 

“Swept by Ocean Breezes,” the 
big production in which “The Meis- 
tersingers’” are appearing at B. F. 
Keith’s theatre, is proving to be the 
biggest summer attraction that has 
ever been put on in Boston. The 
magnificent stage setting, the light 
effects, the wonderful harmony of 
the combined Harvard, Schubert, 
and Weber male quartettes,*and the 
general excellence of the programs, 
which are changed every week, has 
made an appeal to all classes of 
amusement lovers. The coming 
week’s program will be composed 
almost entirely of Scotch numbers, 
with a Highland dancer, Miss Nellie 
Elliott. The surrounding bill will 
include the Mabelle Fonda troupe of 
jugglers; Dolan and Lenharr in a 
burlesque mind reading act; Marini 
and Bronski, two Russian. dancers 
from the Metropolitan opera house, 
New York; Bernard and Dorothy 
Granville in a comedy act; the Van 
brothers, musical comedians: Bar- 
tholdi’s wonderful birds, and others. 





THE WEEK IN REVIEW . 


(Continued from page 17.) 





straint of trade, enjoining the con- 
tinuance of its operations and order- 
ing its dissolution. The suit against 
this trust was begun four years ago, 
and it is directed against twenty- 
eight defendants. The court found 
that the trust controlled from sixty- 
four to 100 per cent. of the trade in 
different sorts of powder, and that 
during three years it obtained con- 
trol of sixty-four different corpora- 
tions and caused them to be dis- 
solved. The court fixed October 16 
as the date for a hearing of both 
sides to the action as to plans for 
dissolution and the re-creation out 
of the elements now composing the 
combination of a new condition in 
harmony with the law. This is in 
line with the supreme court action 
in the standard oil and tobacco trust 
cases. 
THE PORTUGUESE REPUBLIC. 
Our department of state has been 
criticized rather prematurely be- 
cause it did not make haste to recog- 
nize the tepublic of Portugal. 
These hasty critics overlook 
the fact that the govern- 
ment of Portugal was admittedly 
only provisional; and the United 
States was abundantly justified by 
precedent and wise statesmanship in 
deferring official recognition until 
elections had been held and parlia- 
ment established. Just aS s00n as a 
constituent assembly had been 
elected and had met for its first ses- 
sion at Lisbon, and had listened to 
and accepted the decree establishing 
the republic and expelling the royal 
family, the American representative 
at Lisbon extended the formal recog- 
nition of the United States. 


> 


PRETTY QUICK. 

He—“But couldn't you learn to 
love me, Anna?” 

She—“I don’t think I could, 
Harry.” 

He (reaching for his hat)—“It is as 
I feared, you are too old to learn.”— 
Harper’s Bazar. 








TEACHERS* AGENCIES. 


THER agency will be consulted for poe egal wrote Mr. Hood of Winsted, 
NO 0 onnecticut, in April, 1911, at the Goneitision of a letter written to ask us to 
recommend a man for superintendent of schools ata salary of not less than $2,000. We recom- 
mended two men, one in Pennsylvania and one in. New York. The New York State man was 
given the preference. He was invited A visit the several schools he would need 
to go to Winsted to meet the board and to superintend, and the Board visited 
him at Chatham, and the resvuit of the election was given in a letter of Mr. Hood, dated June 2, 


sayi “Wehave elected your Mr. F. E. Fiske Chatham to our super- 
inlos ency.” Itis well tobe a member of anagency which is the only oneto be CONSULTED 


THE SCHOOL BULLETIN AGENCY, C.W. BARDEEN, SYRACUSE, N.Y. 
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“~ BREWER <acéeEnc 
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T Pratt Teachers’ Agency 7° [ith Avenue 


New York 
Recommends teachers to colleges, public and private schools. 
Advises parents about schools. WM. O. PRATT, Mer. 





a ee s introduces to Colle 
M ERICAN se s TEACHERS AGENC Schools, and Families 
and 7OREIGN enpennes Professors, Principals, Assistants, Tutors, and Gov- 
ernesses, for every department of instruction; recommends good Schools to parents. Call on 


or address 
Mrs. M. J. YOUNG-FULTON, 23 Union Square, New York, 





COLORADO TEACHERS’ AGENCY 


We want competent teachers for desirable positions. We operate throughout the entire 
West. We fill positions in all lines of Educational Work. 
FRED DICK, Ex-State Superintendent, Manager, 425-6-7 Exchange Building; Denver,, 
Colorado. Eastern office: 401 Market 8t., Harrisburg, Pa., Southern office : 
12-16 Trinity Ave., Atlanta, Ga. 





PECIALISTS with gooa general education wanted for department work im 
mae ae geen and Norma! Schools and Colleges in } enn- 
sylvania and other States. Grade teachers with ability to teach some approved sys- 
tem of music and drawing secure vy hy ts to $70 per month. For further 
information, address THE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, R. L. MYERS & CO., 
Lemayne Trust Building, Harrisburg, Pa., 230 Empire Building, Denver, Cole. 
411 Rhodes Bldg, Atlanta, Ga. 





SABINS’ EDUCATIONAL EXCHANGE (Inc.) 


HENRY SABIN, Fouaded 1893 ELBRIDGE H. SABIN 
Pres. Sec. and Treas. 


During each year places teachers in at least 80 of the 9C counties in Iowa, 
and in Minnesota, North and South Dakota, Nebraska, Colorado, Wyoming, 
Utah, Idaho, Montana, Washington and Oregon. Write and see what we cam 
do for you. 

MANHATTAN BUILDING, 


THE BRIDGE TEACHERS’ AGENCY ° %.5922.2,0c:."sonzis'er 


Send for Agency Manual menttontng this publication. 


DES MOINES, IOWA 














people. Free registration to reliable candidates. Services free to schoo! officials 
Ninth year. Enroliment in two agencies at 

ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
ALBANY TEACHERS’ AGENCY, 81 Chapel 8t., Albany, N. ¥. 


CHARLES W. MULFORD, Proprietor 353 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 
rice ofone. Our free literature tells what we 
Supplies Schools of all Grades with Competent Teachers. Assists Teachers in obtaining 
5 atte tettted oe 
3 Winship We have unequaled facilities for piacing teachers in 








HE SCHERMERHORN TEACHERS’ AGENCY. A superior agency for superior 
5 Madison, Wis. 
The p ARKE TEACHERS’ AGENCY, kscise ie: 
ave done for others. Address either office. 
Positions. Send for circulars. 
every part of the country. 





Teachers’ 6 Beacon St. » « «+ Boston, Mass. 
Agency Leng distance Telephone. eee 
00000006 60000000 00000800 
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“Annals of Educational Progress 
During the Year 1910 


acta’ A Report upon the Current Educational 
“i Activities Throughout the World . 


By JOHN PALMER GARBER, Ph. D. 
Associate Superintendent of the Public $chools of Philadelphia 


“A somewhat new undertikin g in book- 
writing. It aims to furnish a concise state- 
ment of the educational occurrences of the 
year, to give an accurate’ picture of condi- 
tions as they exist in the educational world 
to-day, to show in proper proportion the 
great movements and the trend of thought. 
The author has endeavored to act the part, 
not merely of the reporter, but of the inter- 
preter. On the whole he has done his work 
well. Although a large part of the book is 
devoted to the United States, important 
educational movements in nineteen other 
countries are reviewed.” = The Nation. 


Being Volume VIII. in Lippincott’s Educational Series. 
igmo. Cloth, #1.25. 


No School Library is Complete Without 


NE : 
LIPPINCOTT’ BOGRAPHICAT. DICTIONARY 








J. B. LIPPINCOTT COMPANY Pincavipinia 


CONTRIBUTIONS 
TO EDUCATION 


By JOHN DEWEY and BLLA FLAGG YOUNG 


N THIS SERIES a union is effected between educational 
} theories and actual practice. The fundamental principles 
of modern psychology are strictly applied to the educa- 
tional situation,and there is a gratifying absence of vague 
and abstract theorizing. 





I, Isolation in the School. By Era Friace 
Youne. 112 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 50 cents; 
postpaid, 54 cents. 

Psychology and Social Practice. By Joun 
DrEwrky. 42 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents, 

The Educational Situation. By Joun Dewey. 
104 pp., 12mo, paper; net, 50 cents; postpaid, 
53 cents. 

Ethics inthe School. By Exia Face Youne. 
44 pp., 12mo, paper. net, 25 cents; postpaid, 27 
cents. 

The Child and t#e Curriculum. By Joun 
Dewey. 40 pp., bemo, paper; net, 25 cents; 
postpaid, 27 cents. 

Some Types of Medern Educational Theory. 
By ELLA Fnaee Yeene. 70 pp., 12mo, paper; 
net, 25 cents; postyaid, 28 cents. 


The Series, in Paper, Six Numbers ; net, $1.50 ; postpaid, $1.63 


The University of Chicago Press 
CHICAGO ILLINOIS 

















Malden 
Commercial School 


WALTER LEROY. SMITH, PRINCIPAL 


Educationally the Strongest Business 
School in New England. 


Trains young men and women to be thorough 
Bookkeepers, Secretaries, Stenographers, Teachers 


Furnishes employers with these thoroughly 
trained and competent office assistants free of charge 


A special feature of the school is a normal depart- 
ment which adequately equips for commercial teach- 
ing positions. There is a large demand for well 
equipped commercial teachers. The positions pay 
attractive salaries. 


Write, call or telephone for further information. 





156 PLEASANT STREET 
MALDEN, MASS. 








WINSHIP TEAGHERS’ AGENCY 


6 Beacon Street, Boston 





A few unsolicited testimonials from recent patrons: 


From a Massachusetts superintendent: 

“ The more I know of your work as a Teachers’ Agency, the 
more pleased I am with the solid, consistent work you are 
doing, and the absolute dependence that may be put upon 
your notices."’ 

From a Massachusetts grammar master: 


**] thank you most heartily for your very courteous treat- 
ment of me throughoutall our dealings with each other. I feel 


- perfectly satisfied with the place which you secured for me.” 


From a Maine teacher: 

‘| want to thank you for obtaining such asplendid position 
forme. I certainly feel that 1 am very fortunate. Every- 
thing is very satisfactory, #4 | am very happy in my work.’’ 


From the principal of a large New York high 
school: 
“Enclosed please find my check. 


“With very kind regards and thanks for the handsome way 
this affair was managed, I am very truly yours.” 

From a New Jersey superintendent: 

“ Permit me to thank you for your service in securing for 
us Miss . She already has shown that she merited your 
confidence. We are looking fora first grade teacher and a 
second gradeteacher. If you havesome one that you can 
recommend with the same confidence that you did Miss ——— 
please put us in communication with them.” 


From a Vermont teacher: 

“I have been very much pleased with the work of your 

ency in keeping me well posted in regard to vacancies in 
this part of the country, and I appreciate your services very 
much indeed. 

“ Thanking you for your good work in my behalf, I am 

“* Very truly yours.’’ 

Calls are already commencing to come in for next 
school year. Send forregistration blank and circular. 

Requests of school officials will receive prompt 
attention. 


ALVIN F. PEASE, Manager. 
6 Beacon Street, Boston, Mass. 
Long Distance Telephone 











